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“CLEAR FOR ACTION”’—Submarine U.S.S. Do- 
rado engages ina surface fight. Painting by Georges 
Schreiber. Courtesy Abbott Laboratories. (See page 41) 
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Lers EXAMINE the “work sheet” of a typical 
freight car ... Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 
see where it has been ... what it has carried... 


how much work it has done. 


The period covered is a short one, slightly more 
than three summer months of 1943. Yet note over 
how much territory No. 59944 has traveled, the 
variety of shipments it has delivered; approximately 
15,000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides 


its “home” line . . . the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


An exception? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 
American railroads are serving the war effort. It 
illustrates how the railroads in a mighty and united 
effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 
trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds — 


than ever before in the history of railroading. 
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JUSTICE FOR WAR CRIMINALS f 


‘Allies Must Provide Legal Punishment to Avert Mass secteings 


ONSTROUS as are the crimes of arch-fiend Hitler against 


the laws of man and God, he is only the label on the 
bottle of poison. The poison itself is the Nazi movement. 
What is to be done with Hitler’s followers—the party func- 
tionaries, the Gestapo members, the S.S. troops? According 
to the most conservative estimates, these thugs are respon- 
sible for the mass massacres of some six million innocent 
civilians—men, women and children. 

Some students of international law argue that Hitler need 
not stand trial at all. As a common murderer, whose guilt 
has been established beyond any doubt. Schicklgruber, 
they say, does not deserve the dignity of a public trial but 
should be summarily executed upon capture. 

All this may happily-prove to be idle dispute. It is quite 
possible that the Germans themselves will take care of their 
Fuehrer. Several attempts on his life have been made in the 
past, the last one, so called, less than three months ago, 
when a bomb exploded under the table and injured his 
right arm The next attempt may prove more successful. 
But there would remain the rest of the Nazi hierarchy and 
henchmen. 


Gruesome Eyewitness Account 


Their crimes are too gruesome and horrifying to record 
here.” It will perhaps suffice to quote from a despatch by 
W. H. Lawfence in the New York Times of August 30: 
“I have just seen the most terrible place on the face of the 
earth, the German concentration camp at Maidaneck [Po- 
land], in which it is estimated by Soviet and Polish authori- 
ties that as many as 1,500,000 persons from nearly every 
country in Europe were killed in the last three years. I have 
been all through the camp, inspecting the hermetically 
sealed gas chambers, in which the victims were asphyxi- 
ated, and five furnaces-in which the bodies were cre- 
mated. . 

“I have seen the skeletons of bodies the Germans did not 
have time to burn before the Red Army swept into Lublin 
on July 23, and I have seen such evidence as bone ash 
stil in the furnaces and piled up beside them, ready to be 
taken to nearby fields, on which it was scattered as fer- 
tilizer for cabbages.” 


State Department Records Confirm 


That the State Department has on file evidence confirm- 
ing the existence of German “murder factories” was dis- 
closed by Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle in a 
speech delivered in New York on September 10, 1944. 

“You have read recently,” he said, “the reports of the 
German murder plants near Lublin in Poland, and you may 
have wondered whether such things could possibly be true. 
I am sorry to say that they are true—and more besides. 
For the information at hand seems to indicate that the 
hideous death plant in Lublin was merely one of several, 
operated by human butchers to accomplish the slaughter of 
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This Time You Can Believe Your Intuition, Schicklgruber! 


millions ot detenseless men, women, children, and babies.” 
Wanton violations of the laws and customs of war are 
nothing new to the German army. An Allied Commission 
at the termination of World War I listed 32 criminal acts 
which had been committed by the Reichswehr. These in- 
cluded among others the deliberate bombardments of hos- 
pitals, the murder of hostages, the poisoning of wells. 


Mistakes After World War | 

What happened to the criminals of the last war? Article 
227 of the Treaty of Versailles provided for the public 
arraignment of William II of Hohenzollern, formerly Gér- 
man Emperor, on the charge of “supreme offense against 
international morality and the sanctity of treaties.” He 
was to be tried by a special court consisting of five judges, 
one to be appointed by each of the following nations: the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan. But the 
Kaiser fled to the Netherlands, and that country, being 
neutral, refused to surrender him: The matter was dropped 
there. 

(To prevent the recurrence of such circumstances, the 
governments of the neutral states of Switzerland and 
Sweden recently announced that they will not grant the 
right of asylum to war leaders “who by their actions have 
defied the conscience of the civilized world or betrayed 
their own countries.” Two other neutrals, Spain and Argen- 
tina, have made similar declarations but, because of the 
semi-fascist nature of their governments, their pledges are 
not too dependable. ) 

The Treaty of Versailles also provided for the surrender 
ot 896 Germans who were guilty of violating regulations 
that had been agreed to by Germany at the Second Hague 
Conference. Among those accused were Generals Luden- 
dorff and Mackensen, Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria, Admiral 
Tirpitz, and Field Marshal von Hindenburg, who subse- 
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quently became President of the German Republic and un- 
der whose sponsorship Hitler was chosen Chancellor. 

The German government, however, refused to surrender 
them. It proposed instead that they be tried at Leipzig by 
the Reich Supreme Court. The Allies eventually acquiesced. 
The list was reduced to forty-five names, only twelve of 
whom were tried and received total sentences of one year 
and ten months. 


It Shall Not Happen Again 

There is a strong determination, not only among the suf- 
fering masses of occupied Europe but also on the part of 
leading authorities on international law, that this travesty 
on justice shall not be repeated. 

One of the most exhaustive studies of the subject of pun- 
ishment for war criminals has been made by George Creel, 
chief of the Public Information Office during World War I. 
Mr. Creel warns, in his recently published book, War Crim- 
inals and Punishment, that “it will be so again unless the 
abominations of Hitler and his gangsters are burned into 
the consciousness of the world. Not to excite hate but to 
assure justice.” e 

Let us review what has been done officially by the 
United Nations thus far with regard to this question. As 
early as January 13, 1942, a resolution was signed by rep- 
resentatives of nine occupied countries demanding “that 
those guilty and responsible, whatever their nationality, 
are sought for, handed over to justice and judged; and that 
sentences pronounced are carried out.” 


In the three years the Nazis occupied Lublin, Poland, 
they built a “camp of annihilation” over some 10 
square miles comprising gas chambers and rows of 
ovens where thousands of prisoners were put to death. 
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President Roosevelt, in an address on October 12, 1942, 
stated that “The United Nations have’ decided to establish 
the identity of those Nazi leaders who are responsible for 
the innumerable acts of savagery. As each of these criminal 
deeds is committed, it-is being carefully investigated; and 
the evidence is being relentlessly piled up for the future 
purposes of justice.” Three days later, Russian Foreign 
Commissar Molotov expressed his government's agreement 
with the President’s declaration. It has also been revealed by 
Mr. Churchill that the “unconditional surrender” of war 


a criminals was stipulated in the Italian armistice. 


Russia’s Object Lesson 


The most. important official document on the subject is 
the “Statement on Atrocities,” issued at the Moscow Con- 
ference last year over the signatures of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin. (See Nov. 
29, 1943 issue.) In this statement the heads of the three 
great powers, “speaking in the interests of the 32 United 
Nations” solemnly declare that “at the time of granting of 
any armistice to any government which may be set up in 
Germany, those officers and men and members of the Nazi 
party who have been responsible for, or have taken a con- 
senting part in, atrocities, massacres, and executions will be 
sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged and punished 
according to the laws of these liberated countries and of the 
free governments which will be erected therein.” 

Following the Moscow Conference, a United Nations 
Commission for the Investigation of War Crimes was set 
up in London. It has since made considerable progress in 
gathering evidence for the conviction of Axis terrorists. 

The first and thus far the only World War II trial of 
Nazi war criminals was held in Kharkov, Russia, in Decem- 
ber 1948. A Soviet military tribunal tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to death three captured Germans and a Russian 
traitor. The defendants, who were subsequently hanged, 
confessed participation in the slaughter of scores of Rus- 
sian civilians. 

Japan Will Not Be Left Out 


The atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis are matched by 
the vile acts of the Axis partner in Asia. Evidence against 
the Japanese torturers is being compiled by the governments 
of China, the United States, Britain, and Holland. Last 
January 27, the Navy released a report made by three 
American officers who escaped from a Japanese prison 
camp. Some 6,000 Americans have perished from the brv- 
talities of Hirohito’s henchmen, not to mention tens of 
thousands of Chinese civilians who have been massacred 
since 1937. 

The purpose .of punishing war criminals is not only to 
deter others from committing crimes, but to avert mass 
reprisals. Unless the peoples of the occupied countries are 
assured that the Axis terrorists will be dealt with severely, 
they will take the law into their own hands. 

Those who have experienced Axis oppression are, under- 
standably, in no mood to forget the funeral pyres of Lidice, 
of the Warsaw ghetto, of the “extermination factories.” To 
them it is not a question of tempering justice with mercy 
but of tempering mercy with justice. 
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Germany Affer V-Day: Zones of Allied | Occupation 


With American and British armies breaking Prussia, German soil has become a battleground for for which now stand as shown on this map (see key). 
through the Siegfried Line in the West, and the Rus- __ the first time in over a century. After Nazi surrender, Although the occupation will include Austria, that 
sians pounding the Eastern front in Poland and East the big job will be the occupation of Germany, plans country is again to have its independence. 
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WHEN vill 
the Boys Come Home! 


Army’‘s Demobilization Plan 
to Start When Germany Falls 


HO'LL get out first? How’s the Army going to pick 
the men to be sent home? Will I have to stay in it till 
the last shot is fired?” 

When he’s not dodging bullets, the American fighting 
man in the Southwest Pacific, Burma, India, and France has 
been asking these questions endlessly. It isn’t because he’s 
unpatriotic. It’s merely because he wants to go home. 

To get the right answers, the Army went to the G.I.s 
themselves. Experts obtained a cross-section of the senti- 
ments of thousands of men in this country and overseas. 

From these opinions came a “just and impartial” plan 
for demobilizing more than 1,000,000 men when Germany 
is defeated. It gives preference to soldiers with long service 
records and to those with dependent children. 

“Ninety per cent of the soldiers interviewed said that 
is the way it should be,” declared the War Department. 

Army officers -refused to estimate the number of men 
who will be discharged. They referred only to “a substan- 
tial number,” who are to be declared “non-essential to the 
new military needs of the Army.” The figure of more than 
1,000,000 was given by Congressmen after officers had tes- 
tified before the House Military Affairs Committee. 

While the Army talked of demobilization, the Navy was 
busy on plans to expand its forces. Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal said a plan similar to the Army’s might 
be adopted in the future. But, he added: 

“The defeat of Germany will bring about no demobiliza- 
tion of the Navy. On the contrary, the Navy is expanding, 
will continue to expand, and cannot demobilize until Japan 
is defeated.” 

Nor will the Army let demobilization plans take its eye 
off the coming target of all-out attack: Japan. “Our military 
requirements to achieve . . . the defeat of Japan as quickly 
as possible and permanently . . . have been set forth by the 
combined chiefs of staff,” said the War Department. “Long 
supply lines, scattered bases, jungles, primitive country, all 
contribute to the importance and necessity for service forces 
personnel.” This means that some men in the ground forces, 
whose skills can be used in the supply services, will be 
switched from Europe to the Pacific after Germany falls. 


How the Plan Works 


As part uf the War Department demobilization plan, an 
“adjusted service rating card” will be issued to all enlisted 
men. On it will be scored the following four factors that 
will determine which man is released first: 

1. Service Credit—Based on the total number of months 
of Army service since September 16, 1940. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Acme 
Before he receives his discharge certificate, soldier 
is given friendly advice by demobilization officer. 


2. Overseas Credit — Based on the number of months 
served overseas. 

3. Combat Credit — Based on awards for action and 
heroism (Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, 
Legion of Merit, Silver Star, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal, Purple 
Heart, and Bronze Service Stars). 

4. Parenthood Credit — Which gives credit for each de- 
pendent child under 18 years up to a limit of three. 

The value of the point credits will be announced after 
fighting ceases in Europe. The total score will be used to 
select “surplus” men from overseas and the United States. 
And the men with the highest total point credits will be 
the first to be discharged. 

Surplus men, declared non-essential to the needs of the 
Army, will be discharged through “separation centers.” 
Five separation centers are already in operation. A total of 
18 in all parts of the country are planned. The wide dis- 
tribution of the “separation centers” will enable the Army 
to discharge soldiers close to their homes. 

The War Department explains that this “readjustment 
and demobilization plan” applies only to the period be- 
tween the surrender of Germany and the surrender of 
Japan. Since great numbers of men probably will not be 
discharged: in this period, the problem of finding jobs for 
them should not be too difficult. 

But when the Pacific war ends the demands for rapid 
demobilization will become strong. People will want “the 
boys brought home” immediately. Experts warn, however, 
that a rapid, unplanned demobilization may bring thov- 
sands of men home at a time when industry is least able to 
give them ,obs. 

The Conference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel has listed four factors for determining 
when men should be released —- length and type of service, 
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dependents, occupation, and desire for further training. 
The present War Department plan does not consider occu- 
pation or desire for further training. Many experts believe 
those two factors should be given more attention. They 
point out that certain skilled men/ will be needed by in- 
dustry during reconversion, while other men cannot be 
used until industry begifi¥ to turn out peacetime goods. 
And young men desiring further training in the professions, 
and whose skill will be needed in the future, should be 
released as soon as possible. 

The British discharge system, for example, rates men ac- 
cording tu “likelihood of employment,” and “desire for fur- 
ther training,“-as well as on length and type of service, 
promotions, age, and family responsibilities. 


Aiding the Demobilized Man 

When World War I ended, the men were given a $60 
bonus and a ticket home. This was supposed to fulfill the 
government's obligation to them. But it was so inadequate 
that years later the government had to grant a large cash 
bonus to the war veterans. 

Today, the nation is ready to give immediate aid and 
guidance to discharged servicemen. Brigadier General Frank 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Administration, has been ap- 
pointed retraining and re-employment director, and Con- 
gress has passed two important bills: 

(1) The Mustering-Out Payments Act provides a veteran 
with some ready money while he is hunting a job. These 
payments range from $100 to $300, depending on the 
length and type of service. 

(2) The “GI Bill of Rights” provides: (a) grants of $500 
a year for four years of training and education, plus monthly 
allowances for living expenses; (b) guarantees of 50 per 





Lute Pease in Newark Eve. News 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home! 


cent on loans up to $2,000 for a home or a business; (c) 
advice and aid in finding a job; and (d) benefit payments 
of $20 weekly up to one year for jobless veterans. 

To sum it up: The War Department’s plan for demobiliz- 
ing men will release those with highest service and depend- 
ency ratings, but will hold those needed to win the Pacific 
war. When Japan falls the problem of how fast to demo- 
bilize men will become acute. Many experts believe the 
present plan may have to be revised. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment has set up a program to help discharged service- 
men to find a place in civilian life. 


WHO Will Get Out First! 


Some answers to questions you may be asking about the 
Army’s demobilization plans: 


Q. What chance does my father, brother, cousin or uncle 
have of getting home under this plan? 

A. Not much. Most of the Army’s strength will be shifted 
to the Pacific, and large forces will have to remain to occupy 
European countries, 

Q. Does a man who has served in Europe have a better 
chance for discharge than the soldier in the Pacific? 

A. No. The total discharges will be distributed through 
all war zones. ¥ 

Q. Which men are most likely to be released ‘first? 

A. Those with small children at home, and who have . 
been overseas and in combat the longest. 

Q. My brother's division has a long combat record. Will 
all the men in that division be released? 

A. No. Individuals with top service and dependency rat- « 
ings will be taken from battalions and divisions for dis- 
charge, but the units will continue. 

Q. Will men who have been picked for discharge be 
brought home immediately? 

A. Probably not. Shipping will be needed to supply the 
war in the Pacific. All else must wait. This means that it 
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may be months before ships are available to bring dis- 
charged men home from overseas. 

Q. Suppose that the Army decides to release 200,000 
men. Will the 200,000 men with the highest combat and 
dependency ratings be released? 

A. No. Soldiers with special qualifications needed in the 
Pacific war will not be released ne matter how high their 
ratings are. 

Q. Will any one branch of the service release more men 
than the others? , 

A. The biggest immediate reduction is expected in the 
ground forces, infantry and artillery. Some of these men, 
however, will be transferred to the air and service (supply) 
forces to replace men with higher service ratings. 

Q. Can a soldier have a service and dependency rating 
that is‘so high as to make him automatically eligible for 
discharge? 

A. No. We still -have a war to win in the Pacific. A man’s 
service and dependency rating becomes important only 
when the Army decides he is not needed in the Pacific. 

Q. Will members of the WAC be released in the same 
way as the rest of the Army? 

A. Yes, but the Women’s Army Corps will be treated 
as a separate group. 
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BUREAUCRACY: Is Red Tape Necessary? 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


LOSELY connected with the problem of the distribution 
of powers among governments, is the question of 
administration — or, as it is being called — bureaucracy. 

Like centralization, bureaucracy has been the object of 
more emotion than reason, and has generated more heat 
than light. The word itself is like a red flag in the bull-ring 
of politics. 

What then is bureaucracy? It is administration. To be 
sure, many who use the term have in mind administrative 
red tape — miles of it— and they have in mind confusion 
and bungling and overlapping of jurisdictions; they have 
in mind high-handed officials who consider themselves the 
masters instead of the servants of people. 

7 Bureaucracy Is Everywhere 

Bureaucracy is no new thing, nothing that has suddenly 
come in with the New Deal. And bureaucracy is not some- 
thing confined to the national government —or only to 
government. It is to be found in any large organization — 
in corporations, labor unions, universities, churches, wher- 
ever administration is necessary, wherever administrators 
are long in office, wherever precedents and rules and regula- 
tions have come to be important. 

Yet that there is a present problem is none the less true. 
Between 1933 and the beginning of the war the federal 
civil service grew from a little under 600,000 to about a 
million; since then it has more than doubled again. 

The expense of maintaining such an army of government 
employees is great, but it is not expense alone that gives 
contern. For it cannot be denied that the over-rapid growth 
of government departments and bureaus has been attended 
with considerable confusion, that there has been, and is, a 
great deal of unnecessary red tape about administration, 
and that many government employees seem to think them- 
selves exempt from criticism and act in a high-handed 
manner towards their employers, the people. 

We need perspective and patience when we consider this 
problem. The growth of administration has gone along with 
the growth of government functions. If people were able, 
individually or in private groups, to manage their own 
concerns there would be no need for government depart- 
ments and bureaus. But ever since the industrial revolution 
we have demanded that government — local, state, and fed- 
eral alike — do more and more things. 


The People Have Made Bureaucracy 


For the last seventy-five years the American people have’ 
added constantly to the duties of their government. It has 
made no difference which party was in power. With the 
great depression of 1929 the people demanded that govern- 
ment take on responsibility for unemployment relief, ‘for 


social security, for labor relations. 

Every new burden put upon government means, of 
course, additional government employees. And each new 
bureau means not only a specific but a general increase in 
government employees. If you set up a Bureau of Labor, for 


D. R. Fitzpatrick in Collier's 
Old spoils system. Groups worked for the party boss; 
for pay, each wanted government favors “for his sis- 
ters and his cousins whom he reckons up in dozens.” 


example, with ten thousand employees, you need an addi- 
tional thousand or more elsewhere —to raise money, to 
print documents, to keep records, to decide cases. 

What shall we say of red tape and officiousness, of ques- 
tionnajres and precedents and all the other irritating aspects 
of bureaucracy? 

We can say that we do not neéd to have them. We can 
get rid of paperwork, red tape, rules and regulations and 
precedents, supercilious officials. But the price might be 
pretty high. We might go back to the old spoils system 
where office was the reward of party services rather than 
of merit, where officials were thrown out with every change 
of administration, where rules and precedents could be 
safely disregarded and favoritism given free play. 

That battle has already been fought. The disadvantages 
of the spoils system became so clear that intelligent people 
everywhere insisted upon establishing the merit system in 
civil service. Under the merit system you select your admin- 
istrators on the basis of examinations, not of party, loyalty - 
and they owe no debt to party bosses. 

The People’s Responsibility 

When a group of administrators has permanent tenure, 
and independence, it is bound to set up elaborate rules 
and regulations, to observe precedents — to indulge in what 
we call red tape. That is its protection against the charge 
of favoritism; that is its way of maintaining uniformity in 
administration and of keeping records for inspection. 

't may be possible to develop administration that avoids 
the evils of both the spoils system and bureaucracy. 

Experience has taught us what we need to do. We need 
eto attract a better type of men and women into public 
service — which means paying better salaries, giving greater 
independence and prestige to public office. We need to 
study the whole business of administration as we do prob- 
lems of agriculture or public health. We need, where pos- 
sible, to resume some of our responsibilities as citizens — 
responsibilities that we have given over to government. 
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At Washington affairs it makes a difference who walks 
with whom, who follows whom, who sits next to whom. 


ASHINGTON has always been a stickler for observing 

the niceties of gold braid and place cards. And never 
more so than today, when it is rapidly becoming the unoff- 
cial capital of the world. 

In a world not at war it may seem a small thing to pay 
attention to these forms and practices, which had their 


- origin in the dim past among royal personages and in gov- 


ernments that were monarchial or feudal. But today even 
in the midst of a shattering war, the democratic-minded 
British people pay sincere homage to the perquisites and 
position of their king and queen. 

Mankind likes this sort of ritual and it will probably never 
vanish from government procedure. Even the Soviet em- 
bassy in Washington, which represents a “proletarian” gov- 
ernment, is noted for the formality and,careful etiquette of 
its receptions when the dignitaries of various nations are 
present. 

In European capitals, in the old days when distinctions 
in rank were very rigidly observed, precedence was fully 
and precisely defined in governmental documents called 
“protoco’s.” But in our country we have only a body of un- 
written precedent and practices based on established or 
prevailing custom in official circles. 


American Protocol 


Protocol in the American tradition may be defined as eti- 
quette on a grand scale. Social life in Washington is domi- 
nated by its rigors, All official society in the nation’s capital 
is ranked strictly according to rule, with the President at 
the top and the lesser dignitaries falling into place behind 
him. 

The Vice President comes second in this political hier- 
archy, followed successively by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court or foreign ambassadors, the Speaker of the 
House, the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court and/or 
foreign ministers, the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, 
end so on down the line. 

Within the government itself, it becomes less corifusing 
it you divide government officials into the three branches 
with which they are identified — Executive, Judicial, and 
Legislative — and remember that the code sets them up in 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


that order. This begins to make clear why a Supreme Court 
Justice takes precedence over a Senator. 

Within the Cabinet, the Secretary of State comes first. 
The reason is simple — his was the first cabinet post created 
by the ygung American republic. He was the President's 
first official family member. The remaining cabinet officials 
are graded in the order in which their posts were estab- 
lished — which of course places the Secretary of Labor at 
the end of the procession since that Cabinet portfolio was 
established as late as the first Wilson Administration. 

The fact that our protocols are unwritten sometimes makes 
it difficult to be sure of the correct seating at dinner. If a 
foreign diplomat. is involved, the State Department will 
recommend where he should be placed at the table. But 
there is no such advice for nervous hostesses in respect to 
American officials. 


Some Tradition-Breaking 


When Franklin Roosevelt took office in 1933 he abolished 
a good deal of all this. The Roosevelt family is genuinely 
democratic. They dislike pomp. At official dinners the guests 
are still seated according to their rank. Beyond that, not 
much remains of the protocol in the White House. 

In his first Administration, when Mr. RooseVelt received 
the diplomatic corps for the first time, it was in the informal 
Oval Room on the second floor. They stood~about and 
chatted and had a pleasant time. When he received the 
British Prime Minister MacDonald and the succeeding line 
of foreign emissaries, he went out on the front portico to 
greet them. That broke another tradition. 

Mr. Roosevelt has had some recent. help in his tradition- 
smashing conduct. It has come from Prime Minister Church- 
ill who is himself no lover of formalities. When the Presi- 
dent introduced Mr. Churchill to the press on the occasion 
of his first war-time visit to Washington, a reporter in the 
rear of the room called out: “We can’t see you.” Whereupon 
Mr. Churchill, without any hesitation, climbed up on the 
chair he had been sitting on and waved his cigar at the 
delighted newspaper men and women. 

In so far as protovol meang a formal and courteous regard 
tor the charming niceties of ritual the following of tra- 
dition for its own sake, the custom will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in the life of Washington. There is something decid- © 
edly to be said for it as compared with a slovenly disregard 
for form and ceremony. But where — as has been so often 
the case among European governments — the form becomes 
a burdensome program of snobbishness — it will play less 
and less a role in the future. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the Jeft by inserting 
the proper names in the parentheses. 


1. Farrell 
2. Dulles 
3. Hines 
4. Neubacher 


( ) Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator 

( ) Nazi economist 

( ) Dewey adviser 

( ) Ex-dictator of El 
Salvador 

( ) Argentine Presi- 

5. Martinez dent 


ll. DEMOBILIZATION PLAN 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The Navy plans partial demobili- 
zation after the European war. 

2. The plan will apply only until 
Japan’s defeat. 

3. The “GI Bill of Rights” does not 
provide for veterans’ education. 

4. Veterans from the European thea- 
ter have the best chance of discharge. 

6. The plan applies also to members 
of the WAC, ~ 


ill. WAR CRIMINALS 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. After World War I the German 
Emperor was* (a) brought to trial; (b) 
allowed to escape; (c) assassinated. 

2. Germans violating Hague Confer- 
ence rules were tried by: (a) the 
World Court; (b) an Anglo-French 
Commission; (c) the Reich Supreme 
Court. 

3. The first trial of Nazi war crimi- 
nals was held in: (a) Lublin; (b) Khar- 
kov; (c) Lidice. 

4. A neutral state pledged to refuse 
sanctuary to Nazi criminals is: (a) 
Sweden; (b) Afghanistan; (c) Portugal. 

5. The Italian Armistice stipulated: 
(a) unconditional surrender of war 
criminals; (b) their trial by Italian anti- 
Fascists; (c) their permanent exile. 


IV. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. Argentine fortunes have been 
made principally from: (a) live stock; 
(b) manufacturing; (c) mining. 

2. Argentine railways are owned by: 
(a) U. S.; (b) Brazil; (c) Great Britain. 

8. The Argentine army is largely of- 


the correct word or 


the correct word or 


ficered by: (a) gauchos; (b) land- 
holders; (c) white collar workers. 

4. Britain is the largest single cus- 
tomer for Argentine: (a) beef; (b) 
coal; (c) woven goods. 

5. Jorge Ubico resigned recently as 
dictator of: (a) Guatemala; (b) Hon- 
duras; (c) El Salvador. 


V. LAFAYETTE 

Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Lafayette’s interest in America 
was aroused by the brother of King 

of England. 

2. At twenty, he joined the staff of 
CRE ciccaccieecrminaition 

3. He helped the Americans get an 
alliance with __________. 

4. The Maryland Assembly made him 
and his descendants __________.. 

5. After the American Revolution, 
he fought for liberty in , 


Vi. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


Study the charts carefully and mark 
each statement T (true) or F (false). 

1. The majority of telephone com- 
pany employees are women. 

2. The traffic department hires more 
workers than all others combined. 

3. Telegraph and telephone employ- 
ment reached its highest point in 1941. 
4. The number of telephones in use 
increased steadily from 1922 to 1942. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Lafayette (la fa yét) 

Martinez (miir té néth) 

Juan Peron (whan pé rén) 

protocol (pré té kdl) code of courtesy 
governing the relations of diplomats, etc. 


SENIOR 


WHO'S WHO 


KING MICHAEL V 


The story of how Romania won mild 
armistice terms reads like a dime novel, 
with the central figure the handsome 22- 
year-old Michael, king since the abdica- 
tion of his father, Carol, in 1940. There 
are two versions of the tale. 

According to the Associated Press, 
Michael is pro-Allied, has been a virtual 
prisoner of Dictator Antonescu for four 
years, and on August 283 decided to turn 
the tables. He told Antonescu: “You will 
have to make an armistice or resign.” An- 
tonescu refused, was seized by Michael 
and clamped into a vault. 

According to Romanian anti-fascists, 
Michael is a parade-loving playboy who 
is politically illiterate and completely 
under the thumb of his pro-German 
mother, Queen Helen. Whtn Carol fied 
Romania, Helen became regent. She made 
Antonescu her tool and chose as her chief 
adviser Hermann Neubacher, economic 
boss of the Nazi domain of Eastern Eu- 
rope. With the “generals’ revolt” in Ger- 
many, Helen and Neubacher~decided to 
fire Antonescu,: build up Michael as an 
anti-fascist hero, obtain mild Allied peace 
terms and reestablish German influence 
along the Danube. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


If Dewey wins in November, our next 
Secretary of State probably will be John 
Foster Dulles. Born in Washington, D. C., 
son of a minister, young Dulles went abroad 
with his grandfather, John W. Foster, Sec- 


Setary of State under Harrison. At 19 he 


became secretary to the Chinese delega- 
tion at the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence. He graduated as valedictorian and 
Phi Beta Kappa from Princeton, studied in- 
ternational law at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
was a student of philosopher Henri Berg- 
son, and in two years at George Washing- 
ton University finished a three-year law 
course with the highest record ever made. 

Wilson sent him to Panama in 1917 to 
align the Central American states for de- 
fense of. the Canal. During the rest of 
World War I he was on the General Staff. 
At 30 he was chief American counsel on 
reparations at the Paris Peace Conference. 

In 1927 he was legal and monetary ad- 
viser to Poland. . 
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International News 


HERE will Hitler and his’ Nazi fel- 

low criminals find sanctuary when 
Germany collapses? In. what neutral 
country? Argentina? Perhaps. The num- 
ber of fascist-minded neutrals is small, 
and of them all, there is none now so 
fascist as our once good- neighbor. For 
Argentina has adopted the system of 
government that lost the war. Most in- 
formed observers agree that: 

1. She has established what is for all 
practical purposes a totalitarian state; 
suppressed civil liberties; abolished free 
elections; bowed to the dictatorship of 
President Edelmiro Farrell and Colonel 
Juan Peron. 

2. She is pro-Nazi. She has not only 
failed to carry out the pledges for hemi- 
spheric security of the Pan-American 
republics made by former President Ra- 
mirez, but she has given positive aid to 
the enemy in several ways. 

8. She is re-arming frantically, per- 
haps to protect her dictatorship, pos- 
sibly to force her system of government 
upon her weaker neighbors. 

4. In the diplomatic field, she is 
bringing great pressure to bear upon 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Chile 
against Brazil, and particularly against 
the United States. 

The upshot of all these events is that, 
if the present Argentine government 
succeeds in its plans, Pan-Americanism 
may be split wide open and threaten 
serious hostilities on the continent. 


How Did Argentina ‘Get That ‘Way?’ 

Argentina grew up as a nation whose 
wealth was based on grain and meat. 
A few landed families have made enor- 
mous fortunes from these two staples; 
the rest of the country has not profited 
in proportion. In order to hold their 
wealth and influence, this small class of 


ARGENTINA: bad neighbor 


Independence Day in Argentina. 
With German-type helmets and 
boots, infantrymen look like Nazis. 


Argentines have discouraged the devel- 
opment of industry and the rise of a 
middle class. The wealthy landholders 
have formed the backbone of the offi- 
cers of the Argentine army, and are de- 
termined to protect their own interests 
through control of the military. These 
same men engineered the series of rev- 
olutions which have tightened the dic- 
tatorship during the past eighteen 
months. 

Unfortunately, the British and Amer- 
ican allies do not always sge eye-to-eye 
on Argentina. The Argentine railways 
are British-owned. British capital built 
Argentina’s great meat-packing and re- 
frigerating plants. Total investment of 
English money in Argentina ‘is nearly 
a billion and a half dollars. 

Furthermore Britain is the largest 
single customer for Argentine beef and 
needs it badly to feed her island popu- 
lation. 

As a result of this situation, our eco- 
nomic interests in Argentina are often 
opposed to those of Great Britain. The 
United States has encouraged the build- 
ing of native industries and utilities. We 
have not imported much Argentine meat 
because of pressure from western cattle- 
growers. Our government condemns the 
dictatorship, but the British govern- 
ment has been more cautious. 


Hull Warns Argentines 


Last month, -however, aroused by a 
long series of hostile “Argentine acts, 
Secretary of State Hull flatly stated that 
Argentina is fascist headquarters of the 
American hemisphere. 

Today the dispute between our own 
and the Farrell government has reached 
a point of intense ill-feeling. The Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister, Orlando Pel- 
uffo, labels Hull’s charges of fascism 
“absurd” and “insulting.” Yet Argen- 
tina has made no promise to refuse 
asylum to. possible Nazi refugees, such 
as Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels. Nor 
has she made any statement regarding 
her plans for the armies she is building. 

Until now, our government has taken 
little action, because it wishes to ‘act 
only in accord with the other Pan-Amer- 
ican countries. But we have “frozen” 
all the Argentine gold in this country 


(forbidding it to be used for export). 
And it has been announced that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain will 
renew present meat-buying contracts 
with Argentina. A more telling move, 
which has been suggested, would be 
the application of sanctions — that is, 
an embargo on all trade with Argentina. 


New Styles in Central America 


The heydey of dictators in Central 

America seems to be over. Last sum- 
mer, two old-style dictatorships went 
into the ashcan. In May, General Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez, the 
strange crank and mystic who ruled El 
Salvador since 1932, was ousted by 
popular revolt, and fled. The National 
Assembly, all that was left of the old 
tyranny, hand-picked three men for 
president. But the Salvadoreans, fed up 
with all the works of dictatorship, forced 
the three “candidates” to resign. 
_ Meanwhile, President Jorge (“Tata”) 
Ubico, the benevolent dictator of Gua- 
temala, had taken in Hernandez Mar 
tinez, the refugee from nearby Salvador. 
His guest soon proved unwelcome. The 
people of Guatemala were learning 
from their neighbors. In Junes a revolu- 
tion was brewing. Ubico suspended all 
civil rights. The university students be- 
gan a series of protests. Ubico had ma- 
chine guns set up on the corners of 
Guatemala City. Three days later the 
first blood was shed when soldiers fired 
into a group of students. Then the 
unions took a hand and declared a gen- 
eral strike. By July 1, “Tata” was ready 
fo call quits. Like his former guest, ‘he 
resigned from office and fled. 

Other Central American dictators be- 
gan to fear that the political earthquake 
of Central America would reach thei: 
own bailiwicks. In Honduras, President 
General Tiburcio Carias Andino awoke 
one morning to find a group of women 
demonstrating in front of his palace, 
and a mob shouting “Down with Ca- 
rias!” Afted making numerous arrests, 
Carias meekly declared he would be 
glad to quit if his people wanted him 
to. General Anastasio Somoza, the 
bread-and-circuses despot of Nicaragua, 
came out with a hurried announcement 
that he was working on_ legislation 
which would provide for the election of 
a successor. He followed this by a new 
labor code designed to keep his workers 
satisfied. 
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The Quebec Parley 


What Happened: Last month for a 
second time, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met in the 
ancient city of Quebec. The first Que- 
bec meeting, in August 1943, was de- 
voted to planning the defeat of Ger- 
many. The present one concerned itself 
largely with knocking out Japan. 

Absent from the parley were Premier 
Stalin of Russia and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin, it was revealed, 
was invited but could not attend. He 
sent a message explaining, “I am de- 
prived of the possibility of traveling 
out of the Soviet Union and of leaving 
the direction of the army for the short- 
est period.” 

No startling decisions were an- 
nounced at the close of the sessions 
but the press was informed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill that 
“This is a conference to get the best 
we can out of the combined British and 
United States war efforts in the Pacific 
and Europe. We are working in con- 
scnance with the situation in China, 
the Pacific, and in Europe, coordinat- 
ing our efforts with those of our allies, 
particularly the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians.” “ 

What's behind It: The Quebec con- 
ference may prove to have been merely 
preliminary to another meeting soon to 
be held by the Anglo-American leaders 
with Marshal Stalin and, possibly, par- 


allel conversations with: Generalissimo 


‘ Chiang. 


Topmost among subjects for discus- 
sion at the Quebec conference were 
two plans for the earliest possible de- 
struction of Japanese resistance. The 
first involved the forcing of a quick 


decision with the Japanese fleet, com- 


bined with a frontal assault on thé 
Japanese homeland. The second advo- 
cated a procedure of invading the 
Philippines and attacking Japan from 
there and the Chinese mainland. But 
no over-all commander for the Pacific 
war was announced by the Quebec con- 
ferees. It will continue to be directed 
by three leaders — Gen. MacArthur in 
the southwest, Admiral Nimitz in the 
Central Pacific, and Lord Mountbatten 
ir. southwest Asia. 


Vive la France! 


What,Happened: In the first political 
speech he has ever made on French 
soil, General Charles de Gaulle, head 
of the “Provisional Government” of 
France, emphasized his country’s effort 
and sacrifices in this war. Addressing 
a meeting sponsored by the National 
Council of Resistance, in Paris, on Sep- 
tember 12, General de Gaulle asserted 
the right of France to take part in the 
peace settlements and in the occupa- 
tion of Germany. In domestic matters 
he promised the French people a demo- 
cratically elected government at the 
earliest opportunity. 


International News Photo 


Winston Churchill was on hand to greet President Roosevelt when he 
arrived in Quebec; neither looked too burdened with his responsibilities. 


/ 


What’s Behind It: The promise of a 
general election reassured the French 
people that General de Gaulle’s tem- 
porary government does not intend to 
continue in power without consent of 
the people. A new national assembly, 
freely chosen by all the people, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Republic, 
will elect the future government o! 
France, 


Charting the Air 


What Happened: Not only the land 
surfaces of the earth, but the air above 
it is soon to be divided among the na- 
tions of the world. Invitations have 
beep serit by the State Department to 
fifty-five countries to attend an’ iriter- 
national conferené@s on civil aviation, to 
take place in the United States begin- 
ning November 1, for the purpose of 
sharing postwar air routes among them. 

What’s Behind It: Because of the ap- 
proaching collapse of Germany, it is 
important that arrangements be worked 
out as early as possible for restoring a 
peacetime air traffic promptly. Most air 
travel in the theaters of war is operated 
either by commercial services under 
contract with the army, or by former 
commercial services which were. taken 
over by the military commands. 

The principal aims of the Confer- 
ence, as outlined by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, are (1) 
establishing of temporary arrangements 
for world routes among the nations so 
that international air transport services 
may be put in operation; (2) the forma- 
tion of a temporary council to act as 
an advisory agency; (3) an agreement 
as to the principles on which a perma- 
nent international aeronautical body 
may be set up. In short, a division of 
air routes among the countries, and 
some sort of- council to arbitrate any 
future disputes. 


From the Donkey 


The “civil war” among Texas Demo- 
crats ended on September 13 with a 
signal victory for the pro-Roosevelt fac- 
tion. The New Deal -easily recapfured 
the Democratic party of Texas at the 
state convention. The fifteen presiden- 
tial electors who had previously stated 
that they would not vote for a fourth 
term for President Roosevelt were 
ousted, Thus the twenty-three votes of 
Texas in the electoral college are safely 
in the Roosevelt-Truman colymn. 
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NEWS IN 


REVIEW 





War Against Unemployment 


What Happened: When Germany and 
japan have been beaten, the next 
major enemy on our list is Unemploy- 
ment. What the government plans to 
do about it was recently disclosed by 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes in a 7,000-word report to the 
President on the “Progress of Plans to 
the Return to Peacetime Economy.” 

Briefly, the highlights of the report 
are: (1) A return to the 40-hour week 
as a means of spreading employment; 
(2) Preparation by the OPA of price 
ceilings on civilian items that have been 


out of production during the war; (3) - 


Increase of unemployment compensa. 
tion by states; (4) Removal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax by Congress; (5) A 
forty per cent cutback in war produc- 
tion on V-E (victory in Europe) Day; 
and (6) End of rationing when the 
supply of a given commodity is suffi 
also provides that privately ~owned 
plants should be released from war pro- 
duction ahead of government owned 
ones... 

What’s Behind It: Millions of jobs 
are involved in the success of this shift. 
Mr. Byrnes’ report is intended to assure 
the public that the Government is 
aware of the problem and is ready to 
cooperate with industry and labor to 
avert a postwar economic breakown. 


China’s Biggest Victory . 


What Happened: After six weeks of 
bitter street fighting, the Chinese 20th 
Army Group wrested from the Japs the 
walled city of Tengchung, in Yunan 
Province. A Japanese garrison of more 
than 4,000-troops died almost to the 
last man, 

What’s Behind It: This is regarded 
by military observers as China’s big- 
gest victory in the seven years\of her 
war with Japan. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in her fortunes. The Chinese 
troops have suffered several serious re- 
verses recently, culminating in the sur- 
render last month of the former Amer- 
ican base of Lingling. The capture of 
Tengchung, which lies 25 miles west of 
the Salween River and 35 miles from 
Burma, may make it possible at last 
for the Chinese troops to join forces 
with General Joseph W. Stilwell’s 
armies a’ a land route from 
India into blockaded China, 








Dorman H. Smith in N. ?. World-Telegram 


A Few Bad Ones Could Ruin the Lot! 


Romania Slides Out of War 


What Happened: What price peace? 
To Romania the “price” is $300,000,- 
000 in reparations, plus Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina. These are the armi- 
stice provisions recently signed by the 
Romanian and Russian governments in 
Moscow. In return, Romania is to get 
back Transylvania which the Nazis had 
“generously” awarded to Hungary in 
1940. 

Marshal Malinovsky signed the armi- 

stice protocol for Russia, Britain, and 
the United States, Russia “acting in the 
interest of all the United Nations.” 
_ What's Behind It: This is the sec- 
ond armistice of World War II. The 
first was concluded with Italy last year. 
Armistice provisions for Bulgaria and 
Finland are still being negotiated. The 
Romanian armistice is significant be- 
cause it sets a precedent in this war for 
the transfer of territory from one power 
to another without prior consent of the 
population of that country. 


From the Elephant 


As Maine goes. . . Well, in the first 
general state election of 1944, held in 
Maine on September 11, thie Republi- 
can candidates for Governor and for 
three seats in the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives defeated their Democratic 
opponents more than two to one. G.O.P. 
gubernatorial candidate Horace A. Hil- 
dreth led his Democratic rival, Paul J. 
Jullien, by. a vote of 130,204 to 54,420. 
Victors for Congressional seats were 
Robert Hale, Frank Fellows and Mar- 
garet Chase Smith. 
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The Four Walls of Hitlerdom 


What Happened: WEST. With their 
backs to the Westwall, battered Nazi 
legions were unsuccessfully trying to 
check the relentless onslaughts of Allied 
armies that have penetrated to the 
‘sacred soil of Hitlerdom. 

On September 17 the greatest air- 
borne invasion in history took place 
when thousands of parachutists and gli- 
der troops landed in Holland. 

SOUTH. Fierce fighting continued 
on the Italian front where the Allies 
were steadily blasting the Nazis out of 
the Gothic Line. On September 14, 
British units effected a junction with 
the American Fifth Army and opened a 
general offensive along a 70-mile front 
extending from east of the Sieve River 
to the Ligurian Sea. 

EAST. The Russian armies are hold- 
ing up their end effectively, matching 
the triumphs™6f their Anglo-American 
allies in the west. Units of the Red 
Army, aided by Romanian troops, are 
speeding across Transylvania, heading 
both for Budapest in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, for a union with Tito’s guer- 
illas. 

NORTH: Red infantrymen stormed 
Lomza, Poland, removing the last major 
obstacle to an invasion of East Prus- 
sia. Still other Russian divisions re- 
sumed their drive on Warsaw by cap- 
turing the suburb of Praga, which 
brought. them to the very gates of the 
Polish capital. 

What’s Behind It: Even Nazi propa- 
ganda minister Goebbels is catching on 
to the significance of these develop- 
ments. In the latest issue of his maga- 
zine, Das Reich, he gloomily admits that 
“our territorial losses during the past 
few months have been very serious in- 
deed.” And that’s a prize understate- 
ment! 


Free Flow of News 


What Happened: To strengthen the 
Four Freedoms, a new freedom has 
been proposed by our State Department 
— world freedom of news. If covers two 


~ main points: (1) that correspondents 


should have the right to gather news 
wherever it develops or exists, also to 
write and transmit it out of ahy country 
without hindrance; and (2) that every 
country should permit the unhindered 
receipt of news from anywhere else in 
the world. 

What's Behind it: The proposed pol- 
icy. has been under study by the State 
Department for some time. Students of 
European affairs have stressed the ex- 
tent to which the Nazis have misled 
people politically by first poisoning their 
minds with false propaganda. 
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A high rate of invested savings and the absence of competition 
make employment steady in the telegraph,and telephone firms. 
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The largest part of receipts for services of the telegraph 
industry goes into wages. Equipment, rent, and taxes come next. 
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POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 


N May 24, 1944, the electric teleg 


celebrated its one ‘hundredth birth 
The telephone will be fifty years old on | 
6, 1945. Both these American inventions 
revolutionized our civilization. By brin 
people together, speeding up communica 
they made the world smaller, safer, and 
ter informed. 

Today our privately-owned telephone 
telegraph systems have grown to an impre 
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sizé. The American Telephone and Telegm - 
Company (Bell system) is a corporate @ 


with more stockholders than any other 

ican company, and an investment of over 
400,000,000. Of its 650,000 owners no 
owns as much as one half per cent of all sh 
More than 60,000 employees own stock. 
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The United States today has more thay: 


times as many telephones as the peop 


Germany, Japan, and Italy together. We, 


over 100,000 miles of telephone lines and 
000,000 telephones in service in January, | 

The communications industries need 
pendable and highly qualified emple 
They offer to their staffs unusual job se 
Practically every employee has to start 4 
bottom. Of the eighteen company presi 
of the Bell system, all started in humble 
at salaries of $12.00 to $16.00 per wed 
took them an average of 29 years to be 
presidents. 

Forty-four per cent of Western Union! 
ployees have more than 10 years’ 
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War conditions today limit further expansion of telephone service. After the war tech- 
nical improvements, replacement, and new subscribers will offer new job opportunities. 
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Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


the Bell System Companies in 1943, the 
erage term of service of men is 18.6 years, 
d of women, 8.2 years. This long average 
service is obviously the result of the satis- 
ctory working conditions offered by the in- 
stry. In normal times the telegraph employs 
ore men than women (1939 — 57.4 per cent 
ales and 42.6 females). In the See 
rvice the employment of women, 

operators, is an old established custom. me 


b40 there were 189,000 female and only 10,- | 


b7 male operators.) 

Fortunately, the pastwar period, with its 
omise of remarkable technical advances, 
Hers new job possibilities. After the war it 
ill be possible to transmit hand-written mes- 
ges, photographs, drawings, etc., from every 
legraph office by the electronic’ “Telefax” 
ansmitter. Only one fourth of our six mil- 
pn farms today are equipped with telephones. 
ers, city homes, and new businesses are 
aiting for their telephones after the war. 


In the development of television, telephone * 


bles will carry undistorted pictures from stu- 
os long distances. The use of telephone wire 
« network broadcasting transmitting pro- 
ams to local stations will be intensified. 
hools and theaters will be serviced with 
reen programs. Transoceanic service will be 
eaper. All telephone exchanges will be made 
htomatic. Construction of continental cable 
es will employ thousands of new people. 


atch for No. 3 — Farming, in Oct. 16 issue 








LABOR FORCE IN A TELEPHONE CO. 
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ONLY 4 OUT OF 15 EMPLOYEES ARE MEN 
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NEARLY 3 TIMES AS MANY OPERATORS AS 
PLANT WORKMEN AND FOREMEN 





Plant operation requires field service and many white collar work- 
ers. Women constitute more than 68 per cent of all employees. 
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DEPARTMENTS IN A LARGE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
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COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTING PLANT TRAFFIC 





Job chances in various departments of the telephone companies 
can be judged by comparing number of people working in them. 
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The increase of the labor force will depend on the total business situation of the country. 
New services, technical progress in television, and other devices will create new jobs. 
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1. Lafayette’s family threatened to imprison him if he tried to go to 
America. He ran away and boarded a ship he had purchased. 











JUST A SCRATCH, Y ieee LET ME STAY 
WITH MY TROOPS Washington’s staff 
Ts... as a volunteer at 
= & et twenty, and was 
=™ wounded at the 
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2. Lafayette joined 





wine, Sept. 11,1777. 











3 known in France, 
GS Lafayette’s service 
in America brought 
the American cause 
to the attention of 

f the French govern- 


ment and people. 

















1M SORRY, GENERAL, THE GOVERN- 
MENT HAS NEITHER CLOTHES NOR HEY CANNOT FIGHT IN THIS 
MONEY FOR THESE MEN: CONDITION / ILL 6070 
lain | BALTIMORE AND BUY CLOTHING 
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4. Shortly before the final victory at Yorktown in 1781, Lafayette 
found that the 2,000 men in his command were in rags. 





SAKL 
MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
(1757-1834) 
Champion of American Freedom 


N 1775, the Marquis de Lafayette met 
the brother of King George Ill of Eng- 
land, who surprisingly defended the 
tights of the American colonists. The 
young marquis determined to fight for 
American independence. 

Lafayette served on Washington’s staff 
and became his friend for life. He never 
drew his salary as a major general and 
gave thousands of dollars to the Ameri. 
can cause. In 1784 the Maryland General 
Assembly made Lafayette and his male 
descendants citizens forever. 

Lafayette returned to France a firm be 
liever in human rights. He took an active 
part in the French struggle for liberty, and 
remained a true friend of the United 
States. 

During his visit to the United States in 
1825, Lafayette was given the most enthv- 
siastic welcome ever accorded a visitor 
from overseas. Congress voted Lafayette 
$200,000 in cash and 23,000 acres of 
land in Florida. 
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5. When Lafayette visi 
States in 1825 he was enthusiastically 
welcomed. Once he leaped fram his 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 








[ carriage to greet an old man. 
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By PHILIP HARKINS 


Judge Murray acted on his theory that all people are human 


T IS very doubtful if any of the American soldiers in 
New Guinea who have been helped by “black savages” 
ever heard of the white man who was responsible for this 
unusual state of affairs. The white man was Sir Hubert 
Murray, better known to the people of Papua as Judge Mur- 
ray, and when he died in 1940 the “death fires” burned 
for the unprecedented period of forty days and forty nights, 
lighting up dense green jungles and startling parakeets with 
a crackling, flaming tribute to the great white friend. 
Judge Murray was six feet tall and a former amateur 
heavyweight boxing champion. He had fought in the Boer 
War, and then had served as a district court judge in 


Australia. If intelligence means understanding, then Judge” 


Murray was a very intelligent man, His reports, which this 
writer has read, are delightful essays, wise, humorous, 
humane. ‘. 
When Murray landed in New Guinea in 1907 to take 
up office as administrator of the Australian territory of 
Papua, he was confronted by the herculean task of helping 
Stone Age savages over the gap between barbarism and 
civilization, a gap, Judge Murray noted, “which the wisest 
and most gifted races have hardly crossed in twenty cen- 
turies.” The bridge which Murray succeeded in building 
across that gap was a Christian work of love and under- 
standing that could be an inspiration to all white men 
faced with the problem of color, whether that problem be 
found in India or Liberia, China or the United States. 
Unlike his predecessors, Murray did not believe in the 
white colonizer’s euphemism: “One deals with arrogant 
tribes by ‘reducing’ them.” Murray knew that when a white 
colonizer said “to reduce” *he meant to slaughter with 
modern weapons of war. “Punitive expedition,” another eu- 
phemism employed by many colonial administrators, was 
not to be found in Judge Murray’s reports. “In Papua,” 
Murray wrote, “we try to find the individual offender and 


ignure the village or tribe. The punitive expedition tends 
to make war upon the tribe and returns, flushed with vic- 
tory, after killing the offender’s uncle, and stealing his 
grandmother's pig.” 

When a Papuan offender was brought to trial, he usually 
turned out to be extremely amenable, pleading guilty at 
the drop of a hat, no matter what the charge. The Papuan 
prisoners used their own native psychology at the bar; 
they would tell the court not what had actually transpired 
but what they thought the court would like to hear. Once, 
when a Papuan witness was asked if his extraordinary evi- 
dence were true, he said to Judge Murray, “Yes. No good 
me tell lie along you. You no fool.” To Judge Murray the 
native’s crude comment was “the highest compliment I had 
ever received.” 

In court the natives.were too obliging. Other habits were 
often irritating. In one of Judge Murray's reports he wrote: 
“A policeman had given me a very detailed account of a 
large snake which he had seen near the bank of the Fly 
River. No one else had ever seen a snake m any way like 
it but he persisted that he had seen the snake at least twice. 
Finally I had a brain wave and asked him if he were asleep 
or awake when he saw it and he said he had been asleep 
on each occasion.” Often the native did not distinguish 
between dreams and reality, possibly because his dream 
world was more pleasant than the one he actually lived in. 

Judge Murray made it a point to accept such stories 
as the most natural thing in the world. Despite constant 
episodes of a similar nature, Murray did not treat the na- 
tives as children but as men and women. “The native is 
a man,” wrote Murray, “but he is a very ignorant man 
whose customs and ways of thought are strange to us, 
even in the rare instances in which we try to understand 
them.” 

Some of Murray's anthropologist friends were baffled by 
the case of a native who had suddenly run amok and burned 
the village meeting house following a particularly lively 
meeting. Murray, presented with the facts of the case, ob- 
served that it reminded him of nothing so much as the case 
of an Indian army colonel who, on leaving the war office 
after an acrimonious interview, walked over to an innocent 
stranger who was bending down to tie a shoelace and gave 
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him a savage kick in the pants. “People who find natives 
mysterious,” added Murray, “are the people who find them- 
selves and their neighbors mysterious.” 

Murray went out of his way.to understand native cus- 
toms, for with certain exceptions, like headhunting and 
cannibalism, he did not believe in abolishing them without 
offering the native something as a substitute. Murray often 
consulted anthropologists in his investigations of the whys 
and wherefores of native rites. New Guinea, with its Stone 
Age savages, was an anthropologist’s paradise and many ex- 
peditions were organized to track down the elusive “men 
with tails.” One native swore he had seen a man with a tail 
in the interior of Papua. 

‘Are you positive?” asked Murray. 

“Me absolutely positive,” replied the native. 

“Why are you so sure this man had a tail?” pursued 
Murray. 

“Because I ute him,” answered the native. 

Judge Murray brought law and order to the wild, steam- 
ing jungles of New Guinea. His task was complicated by the 
absence of great native chiefs with whom he could negoti- 
ate for the control of big areas. Papua was a hurlyburly of 
wild tribes living in a state of ferocious independence in 
the malarial fastness of the jungle. Slowly, patiently, Mur- 
ray and his men increased the orbit of civilization. His grad- 
ual, peaceful penetration bloodlessly conquered village after 
village, tribe after tribe. Despite cannibals and headhunters, 
Murray’s patrols were under strict orders not to use force 
except in self-defense. “Natives who show fight,” said Mur- 
iay, “are merely defending their own country against an 
invader.” 

Traders who had come to New Guinea to exploit its 
natives raged at Murray’s softness as they sat comfortably 
on their screened porches sipping cool drinks. “That Mur- 
ray is pampering the Papuans,” they snorted. “All this 
mollycoddling will end up in a massacre of the white popu 
lation.” 

Just the opposite transpired. Murray’s bloodless patrols 
were a great success. As they penetrated to the interior, 
Murray’s men built kindergartens and schools for the na- 
tives, sent some older men to Australian universities, trained 
others as government clerks and medical assistants, a train- 
ing which paid great dividends when war came to Papua. 

The white men who thought Murray soft found him very 
firm when they tried to exploit the natives who worked in 
New Guinea gold fields or in other profitable Papuan, enter- 
prises. Judge Murray put into effect a labor ordinance that 
horrified greedy whites who wanted to fill their pockets 
with Papuan wealth and spend it elsewhere. This labor 
ordinance provided for proper housing, food and medical 
attention for native workgrs; it provided for a nine-how 
day and a fifty-hour week — unheard of conditions for the 
black savages of Papua. Naturally Murray’s labor ordi 
nance stirred up a storm among the more rapacious white 
traders, who sent a deputation to Australia demanding the 
removal of the benevolent judge. But the Australian govern- 
ment backed up its adminiStrator. and gradually the traders 
came to realize the wisdom of Murray’s policies; healthy 
natives did better work. Further, they were more depend- 
able. The hard-boiled white traders began to see that Judge 
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Murray was right; these black savages were really human 
beings; given encouragement and understanding they be- 
came civilized. y 
“Savages,” wrote Murray in one of his reports, “aré snobs 
like the rest of us. If you can get it into their heads that 
cannibalism is not good form and is rather looked dow® on 
by the ‘nicest’ people of Papua aiid that a cannibal can 


hardly be received in the best villages, they will give it , 


up quickly enough.” 

This was probably the first time that snobbery had ever 
been put to such good use. But Judge Murray's simple sum- 
mation modestly concealed a great deal of hard work; sav- 
ages don’t abandon head-hunting and cannibalism over- 
night. It took Murray long decades of patient, sweaty work 
to abolish those time-honored customs of Papua. 

Murray also used clever psychology to prevent a small- 
pox epidemic that once threatened the territory he gov- 
erned. Setting out in a government launch, Murray and his 
medical men toured the New Guinea coast. Putting in at a 
coastal town, Murray would lead his: medical entourage to 
the center of the village and make his speech before the 
wild-looking people who timidly poked their black heads 
out of primitive homes. Murray knew that the natives 
would flee in terror before any such mysterious rite as vac- 
cination. So the tall judge told the wide-eyed natives a 
frightful story about a powerful sorcerer who was on his 
way from the West with a stock of evil that would bring 
agonizing death to all who crossed his path. The natives 
yere terrified of sorcerers and this-villain that their great 
white friend was describing seemed the very incarnation 
of evil. 

Judge Murray pulled out all the stops and then, just 
at the right moment, dramatically set forth his~plan: a 
mark would be placed on the arms of all those who trusted 
the government; this government mark would radiate such 
strength that the sorcerer’s evil rays would be neutral- 
ized. Coming on the heels of ominous news, this propo- 
sition sounded fine to the natives and they placidly formed 
the long lines and let Judge Murray’s medical men -vaccin- 
ate them against smallpox. 

Judge Murray had no wish to use these tactics, for he 
had been trying to erase the native’s belief in sorcery, 
but he believed that a small epidemic was much the worse 
of the two evils. Defending his own sensitive conscience 
later, he wrote, “I still think we were right because we 
were really doing nothing more than translating the theory 
of vaccination into language the Stone Age savage would 
understand. Anyway, the government marks became hugely 
popular not only medically but socially, and to be without 
it was to confess oneself the veriest outsider.” 

Judge Murray permitted himself many a gentle chuckle 
in his reports to his government on such affairs but he 


. never laughed at the natives, never indulged in the rather 


shabby humor that makes fun of a primitive man’s ignor- 
ance. 

The natives of New Guinea were used to pythons 
twenty feet long, giant lizards and ugly, slimy crocodiles, 
but the white man’s domesticated animals terrified them. 
Carriers waiting to conduct one of Murray’s patrols into 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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By CARL CARMER 


| HEARD a while ago that lots of boys and girls working 
at high-paying war jobs are planning not to go back to 
school this fall — and I was worried. I remembered my own 
boyhood in a canal-town in upstate New York. 

The temptation was not provided by factories in those 
days. With us it was apples. Just as the blowing seas of 
green leaves beside blue Lake Ontario began to dapple 
with gleams of red, school would open. Farmers would be 
desperate then, for there were never enough pickers to get 
the whole harvest into barrels. So wages would shoot up- 
ward and a boy could make a man’s pay. 

School seemed mighty silly. All you had to do was to 
get yOur parents to sign an application saying they wanted 
you to work, and the School Superintendent would have 
\o give you a work certificate — and you were all set. 

But getting by the School Superintendent of Albion, New 
York, was always a lot harder than expected. I know this 
because, being his son, I overheard many of his talks with 
boys who wanted certificates. 

The Superintendent believed in education. He was just 
about the kind of school superintendent you would expect 
to find in a town of five to six thousand people — except for 
one thing: his passionate conviction that no one could live 
a full and happy life without preparing to live it. 

When a boy came to see him about getting a work certi- 
ticate he was genuinely glad to see him, because he really 
liked people. Then the Superintendent would go to work. 
He would ask the applicant what kind of man he wanted 
to be when he grew up. Encouraged by his real friend- 
liness, the boy would tell what his ambitions were and then 
my father would set about showing him how impossible it 
would be to achieve them without more schooling. 

He would speak in an admiring way of the self-made and 
uneducated men of the community, but somehow his sam- 
ples were fellows who had been soured by their concentra- 
tion on making money, crotchety men whom boys didn’t 
like. Then he would say, “There’s a lot of money in this 
country - but if you had it all you couldn’t buy with it 
right now the ability to enjoy life. You have to build that 
up for yourself.” 

“But, mister,” the boy would say, “you're a school super- 
intendent. Of course you feel the way you do. It’s your job. 
As for being able to have a good time, I'll stack myself up 
against the next fellow.” ; 

Then the superintendent's brown eyes would take on a 
warm bright sparkle and he'd really get down to business. 

“I tried it your way first,” he'd say. “When I was your 


~ don't miss anything! 


A self-made man may lack some 
things that are better than money 


age it was the custom over in Tompkins County, where I 
vame from, for a man to rent out his sons as field-hands 
for what he could get for ‘em. When I came of age and 
the wages were paid to me instead, I felt rich. I had enough 
cash in my pants pockets to take a girl to a cotillion at the 
Dryden Springs Hotel, or to drive into Ithaca. 

‘But I was unhappy. There was a teacher at the Dryden 
High School who had sort of opened a door and let me see 
that if I went on with my schooling the day would come 
when I wouldn't have to depend on fiddles and liquor and 
horses, or even girls, for my good time. So when I was 
twenty-six years old I took what savings I had, borrowed 
some more money - and went off to Hamilton College. | 
worked summer vacations, and I graduated when I was 
thirty years old; and I’ve never been so glad of having 
done any oue thing in my whole life.” 

That argument used to clinch things with a lot of the 
boys — especially those who didn’t really need the money 
they were making. They'd show up at school and in a lit- 
tle while they'd be playing football and groaning over the 
idylls of the King. But the Superintendent wasn’t through 
with the fellows who were filling the pick-bags on the tall 
ladders. When they rode astride the barrels into town on 
Saturday afternoons, he’d be down town to see them and 
say, “We'll be looking for you as soon as the picking’s over.” 

If they still didn’t come back to school he’d go to see 
their parents. “The whole democratic scheme of this coun- 
try rests on education,” he'd say. “What's the use of hav- 
ing freedom of speech if you haven't got anything worth- 
while to say? What's the use of having freedom of worship 
if you can’t understand the philosophies that are the teach- 
ings of religion?” 

I wish I knew the sum total ot the results of the Super- 

intendent’s campaigns. It is impossible for me even to 
make a fair guess on the number of boys he persuaded to 
“finish high school.” That of course was his big contribu- 
tion to the lite of the town. But his influence did not end 
with commencement exercises. In a quarter century of serv- 
ing that little town he persuaded more than thirty boys 
to go to college. 
* He died a few years ago and at his funeral men I did 
not know came up to me and said, “Why, he was a second 
tather to me. If it hadn’t been for him I'd never have found 
out what living was all about.” 

So when I hear the talk about boys and girls not going 
back to school these days because they're getting good 
wages, * think I can hear him saying, “No matter how 
much a fighting nation needs men it cannot afford to use 
its boys in war jobs when they should be learning to live. 
If it does, we shall lose the very thing we are fighting for.” 


Reprinted trom This Week Magazine. Copyright 1944 United 
Newspaper Magazine Corporation. 
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To a Butterfly 


By James Boyd 


Named after its Discoverer < 
A Young Scientist Now Dead of Wounds 


In the old shadows and old mists of time 
When, casting off their crusts of mire, 

The continents heaved from the seas’ dark slime, 
You and your race brought sparks of fire 

To earth’s unbroken gray. 

Though none were there to tell, 

You held your fragile way 

While tribes of armored monsters rose and fell 
And man stole from the forests you had lighted, 
Shivering, hairless, in a world of doom, 

Just saved by glints of thought and, though affrighted, 
Sustained by love’s faint bloom. 


He, of all primates the most prying, 

Listed your kin as ages passed, 

But you yourself in secret still were flying 
Till, in a year when boys were dying, 

A boy saw you at last: 

In a quick glance saw all your marks and shading, 
Saw them with instant microscopic eye; 

His notebook speaks, in lines already fading, 
Didactically of you, a butterfly. 

But under the severe pedantic phrasing 

We feel a waking fire, no less, 

The first lines of a poet praising 

The loved one’s shining dress. 


Now he lies buried on a coral atoll, 

This poet of your gold and green and blue 

Dead from an hour of ship-consuming battle 

Such as no past age knew. 

For the weak primate has become the master 

Of fire and steel and speed and earth’s most hidden 
prizes, 

Monarch of all except disaster 

Which he himself devises, 

Which he himself builds up, intent and aimless, 

Heaping the obtuse and the savage high, 

Then claiming the protection’ of the blameless 

From an impassive sky. 


So, while we watch our tall boys going 

Toward near horizons, rimmed with bursts of flame, 
We give them only platitudes, well knowing 

That what they give still leaves the world the same 
Unless the desolate who knew them 

Can find the truth they now could teach, 

Learned from the guns that spoke death to them 
And high explosives’ speech, 

Can salvage truth for earth’s appalled survivors, 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


Dredging a point of light from sick despair 
And black primordial depths, as divers 
With bursting lungs bring pearls up to air. 


But if the loss is total in their dying, 

If, for us, what they say turns out to be 

As empty as the sea-gulls’ crying 

Above an empty sea, 

Then we shall doubtless make an end to sorrow 
And joy and to our beaten souls, at last, 

And for this ball of earth, tomorrow 

Will be the same as the blank distant past 
When, through millenniums of silence, 

Your flight in time’s dark womb 

Gave an effect of gay, light, charming violence, 
Making delight — for whom? 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlantic Monthly and of 
Katharine Lamont Boyd. 


JAMES BOYD 


AMES BOYD’S nephew, John 

Boyd, Seaman First Class, 

United States Navy, was the 

young scientist of this poem. 

He had discovered a butterfly 

never before listed, although it 

must have held its “fragile way” 

since the beginnings of earth. 

To James Boyd it seemed that the death of his nephew and 

of, our other “tall boys” in war might leave the earth as 

barren as it was in that dark beginning. Only if the sur- 

vivors could learn some truth to help them escape another 
war could the destruction of mankind be avoided. 

I wish that I had more space to tell you about James Boyd. 
He liked young people and they have liked him, for he was 
buoyant, courageous, witty, intensely alive. You have prob- 
ably read his fine historical novels, Drums and Marching On. 
A touching and beautiful poem, significant as his last poem 
published, “Echoes of Earth,” appeared in the May Atlantic. 

James Boyd died on February 25th at the age of fifty-five 
at Princeton University, where he had gone to deliver a 
lecture on America to British army officers, His home was 
in Southern Pines, North Carolina’ An article by his son, 
James Boyd, Jr., now in the Coast Guard, appeared in the 


. July Atlantic. 
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AS POPULAR AS 


Pin-U> Giais 


* By Frank S. Adams 


OUNTAINS of books — good books, including classics, 

current best sellers, history, biography, science and 
poetry —are being distributed among our fighting men 
overseas by a novel publishing arrangement between Amer- 
ican book publishers and the Army and Navy. Some 15,- 
000,000 of these paper-covered Armed Services Editions 
have already been shipped abroad. Thirty new titles, in 
editions of almost 100,000 apiece, are being added to the 
already impressive list every month. 

Bundles of these books have been flown into the Anzio 
beachhead by plane. Others were passed out to the marines 
on Tarawa within a few days after the last remnant of 
japanese opposition had been extinguished on that atoll. 
They have been dropped by parachute to outpost forces 
on lonely. Pacific islands, issued in huge lots to the hospitals 
behind the combat areas in all point of the world; passed 
out to soldiers as they embarked on transports for gverseas 
duty. And are they welcomed by the men! So eagerly are 
they awaited that every month Yank, the Army publica- 
tion, carries the list of new. titles. From combat theaters 
in many parts of the world come letters from soldiers, sailors 
and marines enthusiastically praising the project, and even 
suggesting new titles to. be added. Take this letter from a 
GI in New Guinea: 

“I want to say thanks a million for one ofthe best deals 
in the Army — your Armed Services Editions. Whenever 
we get them they are as welcome as a letter from home. 
They are as popular as pin-up girls — especially over here, 
where we just couldn’t get books so easily if it weren't for 
your editions.” 

From a soldier in Italy came this unaffected testimonial: 

“When I heard from a Red Cross worker stationed at a 
general hospital near our unit here in Italy that the Special 
Service Division was going to distribute books, an ‘Oh, oh, 
came from me, meaning that I expected to see plenty of 
comic books, unwild Wild West stories, and pretty awful 
mystery novels. But then I saw the first batch contained 
Conrad, Melville, and Steinbeck. To complete your victory 
came the ‘B’ series with Adamic’s The Native’s Return, 
Ethan Frome, Moscow Dateline, some good humor, not to 
meution a murder mystery which kept me up after ‘lights 
out’ last night. My grateful appreciation for your selections 
and ask you to ‘keep ‘em coming’.” 

These books, which are distributed tree by the Special 
Services Division of the Army Service Forces and the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, are published by Editions for 
the Armed Services Inc., managed by Philip Van Doren 
Stern. This is a non-profit-making organization established 
hy the Council on Books in Wartime. 

An advisory committee (including publishers, authors, 
librarians and critics) each month screens the titles that 
have been suggested for publication and submits an ap- 
proved list to the Army and Navy, which makes the final 
selections for publication. The aim of those making the 
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selections is to provide recreation and entertainment for 
their readers; not to orient or to educate them. 

The books that are selected fall into twelve major classi- 
fications: contemporary fiction, historical novels, humor, 
biographies and autobiographies, Western and adventure 
stories, mysteries and spy stories; classics, collections of 
short stories, books of travel and those dealing with foreign 
countries, history, science and poetry. 

Among the 240 titles already issued — several hundred 
more have been approved and are now in process of pro- 
duction — are these, for example, from the field of con- 
temporary fiction: Delilah, by Marcus Goodrich; How 
Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn; So Little 
Time, by John P. Marquand; The Yearling, by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings; The Human Comedy, by William Saroyan, 
and State Fair, by Phil Stong. . 

Historical novels include The Forest and the Fort, hy 
Hervey Allen; and The Robe, by Lloyd Douglas. In the 
list of classics are Lord Jim, by Conrad; Seven Essays, by 
Raiph Waldo Emerson, and Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, by Mark Twain. Max Beerbohm, Stephen Vincent 
Benet and Ring Lardner are among those represented in 
the short-story collections; Good Intentions, by Ogden Nash, 
and Western Star, by Mr. Benet, are among the works of 
poetry. 

Reports trom Special Service officers in the field, letters 
from sailors and soldiers and replies to a V-mail question- 
naire sent to all overseas units serve to keep those charged 
with making the selections informed on their readers’ likes 
and dislikes. Lieut. Col. Ray L. Trautman, chief of the 
Library Section of the Special Services Division, who had 
just returned from a survey trip in the field, said a few 
days ago that the tastes of the men overseas show a re- 
morkable similarity to those of the reading public at home. 
As soon as a book becomes popular here the demand for 
it arises abroad, he said, apparently as the result of its 
mention in letters from home. 

“Editions for the Armed Services” is so set up that it is 
able to fill the demands for best-sellers with great speed. 
It is a simple matter to make the necessary arrangements 
with the publishers and to give it priority on the produc- 
tion schedule. 

Since it is the desire of al] concerned to have these books 
read as widely as possible, they are readily expendable. 
The goal is to have them passed on from hand to hand 
until they finally disintegrate. . 

Armed Services Editions have proved their popularity 
among officers and men of all ranks. Those in charge of 
the project never forget, however, that their prime pur- 
pose is the recreation and the entertainment of the com- 
mon soldier, sailor or marine. 


Reprinted by permission of The New York Times Book Re- 


view, and the author. 
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GOAL FOR THE YEAR: 
Effective Writing 


Postwar prose will be different; 
you can help to make it better 


HIS is a year that is geared for results; we have stripped 

our lives of non-essentials in order to push to victory. 
The student of today seeks expression for this mood of high 
determination in his work, He can find it in a sincere, hard- 
working attempt to master effective writing. 

Effective writing is writing that is organized deliberately 
to nit a mark, to attain a definite objective. You find it in 
a set of orders, in an account of a baseball game, in a let- 
ter of application for a job. All writing that deserves to be 

called good is, indeed, effective writing; it accomplishes 
what it sets out to do, whether it is an epic poem, or a 
paragraph of persiflage; it has, no matter how long or how 
short it is, one main idea and one objective. The born writer 
knows this and works, consciously or unconsciously, until he 
gets his effect; the average student can acquire some tech- 
niques that will help to give his writing focus and direction. 

There are five important questions that you can ask your- 
seif if writing is difficult for you: Why am I writing this? 
What do I really want to say? What is my material? Who 
is to read it? How am I going to write this? 

Why am I writihg? The obvious answer is often “because 
I have to.” But you know very well that if you write a 
composition simply and solely because it is an assignment, 
it is pretty sure to be forced and perfunctory rather than 
effective. You must manage to feel your way into the sub- 
ject matter, find the meaning in it for yourself, tie’ it 
up with something you have known or experienced. Under 
the happiest circumstances you write because it gives you 
pleasure and satisfaction to put ideas that have value for 
you into a form that will convey their value to someone 
else. Under more ordinary circumstances you write in order 
to explain; to arouse some emotion; to share some experi- 
ence. This week’s composition, for example — why are you 
writing it? 

What do you really want to say? What is the most im- 
portant point you want to drive home, or the leading im- 
pression you want to create? Take note of your drift of 
thought as it eddies around a topic — What idea lies in 
the center in this week’s composition, for example? 

The material of which your piece of writing is to be 
tashioned may be something out of your own experience or 
something out of reference books, or a combination of the 
two. You make the selection — you review and shape up 
something or you forage in libraries for some purpose of 
your own. But betore you can use it effectively, you will 
find, you must generally turn it over and ove: in your 
mind in order to win full possession of your subject mat- 
ter This requires time. Look over an old composition’ to 
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see whether in cooling, the ideas have crystallized in your 
mind, and whether you think you could get them on paper 
more effectively today. 

Who is to read what you are writing? Effective writing 
takes that into account. Will it be people to whom your 
material or point of view is new? Must you win over your 
audience or are they already half persuaded? Must you 
explain even the simplest terms or can you assume that 
your audience is already half informed? Imagine two dif- 
ferent types of audience for your next piece and write it 
in two different ways. Say to yourself, “No use hoping | 
may be understood; I must be understood!” 

And finally, How shall I write this? This is a question 
that involves the form of your writing — whether you shall 
make it long and detailed or short and precise. Whether it 
should be, for example, a letter or a dialogue or a satire — 
and the tone, serious or gay, winning, matter of fact, or 
austere. You must feel your way experimentally in these 
matters. You wil) be effective when you find a form and 
tone in which you can move around comfortably. 

As for detailed techniques — perhaps you would do best 
to try to follow just a few suggestions at a time. Keep in 
mind the goal you are moving toward; organize your ma- 
terial so that it moves forward steadily; make the motion 
smooth by linking paragraph to paragraph. Never start a 
piece in a fina: draft until] you know where you want to 
come out, for your beginning should foreshadow your end- 
ing. And when you do begin, begin promptly and in a 
way to draw the reader's interest and attention. Never worry 
about style except to consider whether it is clear and nat- 
ural. If yom ideas are clear-cut, if your purpose is honest 
and sincere, your style will reflect these qualities. 

The interesting observation is made in a recent book 
(The Reader over Your Shoulder. Robert Graves and Alan 
Hodge) that every social and political change has been 
marked by a corresponding change in the character of prose. 
We may hope with them that the prose of the postwar 
world will be taut, lucid, effective, that it may be, in their 
words, 

“Cleared of encumbrances for quick reading, i.e., without 
unnecessary ornament, irrelevancy. illogicality, ambiguity, 
repetition, circumlocution, obscurity or reference. 

“Consistent in use of language, considerate of the possible 
limitations of the reader’s knowledge; with no indulgence of 
personal caprice nor any attempt to improve on sincere 
statement by rhetorical artifice.” 

Surely a good goal for the year! 
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LIZABETH DREW'S book, Discov- 
ering Poetry, is exciting reading for 
writers young and old. She says of the 
poet: “His poetry will be a world 
created from all that he has known and 
felt and seen and heard and thought, 
and his image-making poetic faculty, 
his ‘imagining,’ will blend together his 
memories and his immediate percep- 
tions into a thousand varieties of shapes 
.. . of living loveliness and power.” 
Reading our page today we may note 
in each poem to what degree the writ- 
ers experience is illuminated by his 
“imagining.” Notice the pictures — al- 
ways evidence of a writer's skill. Some 
are simply pictures from his experience, 
but his skill has been taxed to find 
words to make them clear, convincing, 
beautiful. Some are pictures outside his 
experience and he knows that they must 
he true as well as clear and beautiful. 
In the poem “Reverie” both the ex- 
perienced and the imagined pictures 
ale convincing and beautiful. 


Reverie 
There is a crescent moon up in the thin 


cold blue, 

The stars are dimmed — 

And the blurred black patterns the dead 
trees trace 

With stars are trimmed. 


The moon I see is a bomber’s moon, 
they say, 

Well it may be — 

And though I hear no muffled sound ot 
bombers, those sounds 


Are within me. 


The silver that the crescent moon tips 
on the earth 

Will somewhere turn 

The misty green of bombers winging 
through the night 

Into burnished fern. 


Listen: though the skies move in cold 
silence, 

I know they fly — 

That they ride the air, leaving trails of 
misty beauty, 

As they churn by. 
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Far over there, 

That the night is rent with fleets of 
bombers, 

Booming through the air. 


[ know all this, but though I listen hard 
I hear no sound — 
Just the silent rhythm of the universe, 
And the night around. 
William Edwards, 18 
Pardeeville (Wis.) High School 
Mary Wertheimer, Teacher 


In each of the following poems can 
you tell how the writer's imaginative 
power has made his experience more in- 
teresting and beautiful? 


Roofs at Dawn 


Pointed roofs surround my house, 
Sloping roofs and flat, 

Roofs with chimneys pointing up, 
Tall ones, short and fat. 


Roofs as far as eye can see, 
Turned in all directions, 
Facing east to meet the sun,” 
Running north in sections, 


Roofs with black tar-paper tops, 
Sleek roofs painted red, 

Roofs with patchwork calico 
On their gables spread. 


Roofs at dawn are stepping stones, 
And with smiles of pity 
Giants, stepping daintily 
Walk across the city. 
Maxine Haleff, 16 
Calvin Coolidge High School 


Washington, D. C. 
Kathryn A. Trufant, Teacher 


Childhood 


| know that blackened cities shift and Childhood, like a late-spring snow, 


crumble 


melts quickly 


GCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from all high school stu- 
dents, the best of which will be published in the Round Table. 


~~ Writers whose work is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 


Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writ- 
ing may be in any literary form, prose or poetry, adapted to our page length. Ma- 
terial submitted will be considered for the annual Scholastic Awards, but if entered 
in the poetry division should total one hundred lines of verse. 
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From the dark roofs of life and glides 
far, 
Far away, never to be seen again. 
The dreams we dreamed, the things we 
did, are gone, 
Only to be recalled and not relived. 
Betty Mitchell, 17 


Roosevelt High School, Dayton, Ohio 
Margaret Shardelow, Teach 


The Eagle 


The shadow of great wings reeling 

And tumbling down the sky . . . 

Tumbling and screaming down that 

bold 

Steep sky past you and past 

Your shadow, down and down 

The mighty bird will dim 

All wingless images in your eyes 

And drown all lesser cries 

Your ears have ever known. 
Daphne Ruth Winchester, 19 

Our Lady of the Lake High School 


San Antonio, Texas 
Sister Angelina Marie, C.D.P., Teacher 


Ragdoll 


Up in the attic, where nobody goes, 

Lies a ragdoll, all tattered and mussed, 

With aspect forlorn and grimy with 
dust. 

What she could tell; only she knows. 


Ot pirates and gold 

And all manner of things 
That small boydom brings 
For a doll to behold. 


Once by mistake she was taken for 
treasure 

And buried away 

For a night and a day 

While her brigands went bathing tor 
pleasure. 


But she loved them sincerely, 
Those taffy-haired elves, 
Who kept her and loved her all to 
themselves, 
And left her behind, with childhood, 
austerely. 
Barbara Fuller, 17 


Redford High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Cort Sayres, Teacher 
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SHARPEN 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF? 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


At left below are the names of five 
characters from “A Walk in the Sun.” 
At right are identifying phrases. Match 
by writing in correct letters. 


(a) Tyne ( ) Lookout who first 
saw armored car 

( ) Corporal w h o 
made decision to 
attack the car 

( ) Afflicted by com- 
bat fatigue, shock, 
neurosis 

( ) Sergeant in charge 
of a squad 

( ) Machine-gunner 


(b) Rivera 
(c) Porter 
(d) Ward 


(e) Archimbeau 


ll. WHAT’S-THE BIG IDEA? 


When you've read “The Good Gov- 
ernor of Papua,” underline the best 
completing word or phrase in each of 
the following sentences: 


1. Judge Murray found the most 
effective corrective measure to be: (a) 
punitive expeditions; (b) trial of the 
individual offender; (c) taking host- 
ages, 

2. Papuans (a) always tell the truth; 
(b) always lie; (c) usually try to 
please. 

3. Judge Murray’s attitude towards 
the natives was one of (a) understand- 
ing and appreciation; (b) scorn and 
amusement; (c) patronizing conde- 
scension. 

4. To accomplish desired ends, Judge 
Murray appealed usually to the natives’ 
(a) sense of humor; (b) snobbery; (c) 
baser instincts. 

5. The key to Judge Murray’s suc- 
cessful relations with the Papuans was 
that he regesded them as (a) ignorant 
savages; (b) human beings; (c) mys- 
terious creatures. 


iil. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Here are some statements based on 
“Popular as Pin-Up Girls.” Mark true 
statements T, false ones F. 

1. Armed Services Editions are ex- 
actly like original editions in every re- 
spect. 

2. There are no current best-sellers 
among the Armed Services Editions. 

8. Final selections of titles to be pub- 
lished are made by the Army and Navy. 

4. The purpose of these books is 
education and propaganda. 


YOUR WITS 


5. Officers as well as men are given 
the opportunity to read these books. 


IV. HOW’S YOUR JUDGMENT? 


Here are three different groups of 
words. Each group has been selected 
from one of this week’s English fea- 
tures and is designed to give you an 
idea of the nature of the piece from 
which it is taken. Read each group of 
words carefully, then write the title 
of the selection from which you think 
the group was taken. 

(a) turret, pin, carbine, platoon 

(b) objective, impression, topic, tech- 
nique 

(c) titles, editions, tastes, projects 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 

1, How can the ideas in “The Good 
Governor of Papua” help ordinary 
Americans to meet some of their prob- 
lems? 

2. Which of the five questions sug- 
gested by Mrs. Bass seems to you to 
be the most important one? Why? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Look up some further informa- 
tion about James Boyd and prepare a 
short account to supplement the ma- 
terial on this week’s poetry page. 

2. Use Mrs. Bass’s suggestions and 
write one of the following:: An ex- 
planation of how to play a game. An 
account, in your own words, of some 
heroic deed of the war. A letter to the 
peace-makers urging the adoption of 
certain ideas in which you strongly 


believe. 
WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Here is an imaginary scene in which 
Friedman, a character in “A Walk in the 
Sun,” describes a trip to Coney Island. 

My brother Joe and me used to go to 
Coney Island every Sunday afternoon. Be- 
ing that we couldn’t get no gas, we went 
by subway. We always headed straight for 
the ocean. Joe couldn’t swim so good, but 
he used to lay on the beach and take a sun 
bath. Sometimes we'd go fishing. But Joe 
never caught a thing. I never seen nobody 
so unlucky as him! 

We liked the .amusements, too. The 
roller-coaster with the mile-long Lovers’ 
Leap and the tricky Horseshoe Curve were 
the most fun. Give me Coney Island for a 
good time! You won't find no place like it! 


SENIOR 


. 


Governor of Papua 
(Concluded) 


the dark interior were terrified when they 
caught sight of a gentle black mare. 

For thirty-three lively and interesting 
years Judge Murray governed Papua. 
His fame spread. Traders, missionaries 
and magistrates passing through Port 
Moresby, formed a steady procession 


before his friendly and informal office. ' 


It was not only the big things that 
Murray did but- the little things that 
won the love of those who lived under 
his rule. His native\cook, for instance, 
often served rather long, heavy meals 
which sometimes gave the judge. indi- 
gestion. But Murray did not allow this 
to affect his appetite and always ate 
everything the cook served him because 
the cook cried when food was returned. 
“I do not like to see him cry,” wrote 
Murray, “for he is a very old friend.” 
In 1987 Judge Murray had governed 
Papua for thirty years. There was talk 
of retirement. But both white and black 
men insisted the judge remain, and the 
black men composed this petition: 


“Our Governor, 


“We people of Papua all know that 
in July, 1937, you completed thirty 
years as Governor of Papua. During all 
those years we have seen your good 
works and all the helpful things you 
have done. When we have come to 
speak to you, you have not closed your 
ears nor have you frowned on us, but 
have received us and listened to us and 
acted for us. We have seen all the 
good things you have done and our 
happiness is great because of you. 

“Therefore we all beg of you not 
to leave us, but stay here as our gov- 
ernor for years to come. For we know 
you and how you have led us into the 
ways of your laws, treating white peo- 
ple and ourselves just the same. We 
know that you love us well and we are 
full of love for you, our Governor.” 


Judge Murray left New Guinea three 
years later; he was seventy-eight years 
old when he died on an inspection trip. 
The death fires burned for forty days 
and nights as the Papuans mourned the 
loss of their great white friend. But 
Judge Murray’s spirit did not die. It 
lives on today in his son who is now 
administrator of Papua. And it lives on 
in the minds of the “black savages” who 
have befriended Australian and Ameti- 
can fighting men. 


Copyright, 1944, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Aye., Chicago, IIl. 
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OTHERWISE YOU'RE A GONE GOOSE 


The platoon took a walk in the sun, and had to pause beside the road 


NOTE: The book, A Walk in the 
Sun, from which this story is taken, 
is titled ironically to suggest peace. 
The story is another thing. A pla- 
toon of American soldiers arrive at 
dawn on an invasion beach in Italy. 
Just before the Janding, the lieu- 
tenant in charge of the mission is 
wounded. The sergeant next in line 
goes for instructions and never re- 
turns, Sergeant Porter unwillingly 
takes charge He is at the cracking 
point from ‘ong service, and all that 
he knows about the mission of his 
platoon is that they are to advance 
some six miies inland from the beach 
and take a farmhouse thought to be 
held by the Germans. The only guide 
is two sketchy maps, and the men are 
certain of uothing Porter’s crack-up 
comes soon. He turns the platoon 
over to Corporal Tyne. who, with the 
other men, carries out the mission 
with um stevtatious heroism and un- 
flinching devotion to duty 


METIMES it almost seems as 

though a man can throw up cover 
and concealment in his imagination and 
have it work. He can lie flat on the 
ground and will that he won't be seen, 
and he won’t be. It is almost as though 
he could make himself invisible just by 
willing it. This is the last, most desper 
ate cover of all, but it works a surpris 
ing number of times. If you have time 
you can fix things so that no one would 
ever be able to find you, but you've got 
to have the time. Even an hour can 
mean a lot. But it’s when the planes 
come down or they come over the hill 
aud surprise you that you start trying 
to push your face and stomach into the 
ground. When there’s nothing over you 
it becomes nece%sary to wil] things 
Otherwise you're a gone goose. 

That was the way it was when the 
armored car came poking over the hill 
The platoon heard Archimbeau yell. 
and then they all dived for the trees. 
There wasn’t time to do anything else 
They threw themselves behind the 
trunks and put their heads down and 
hung on. All of them, that is, except 
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“You know, Friedman, | never could hit those planes at Coney Island.” 
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By HARRY BROWN 


Perter. When he heard Archimbeau’s 
warning lie merely rolled over on his 
stomach and burst into tears. 

Tyne was behind a tree that was per- 
haps six inches thick and some three 
feet away from where he had been 
sitting. On one side of him Ward lay 
with his carbine beside him. He had 
his chin on the ground and was peering 
out toward the road. Tyne was con 
scious of Porter’s body, lying completely 
in the open. Near the road he could see 
the soles of Archimbeau’s feet where 
he lay behind his bush. 

The armored car was a small one, 
used for light reconnaissance and car- 
rying a crew of two, with one machine- 
gun poking out of a sawed-off turret 
behind the driver. Archimbeau watched 
it come toward him. The car was bat- 
tened down completely, and the crew 
must have been pretty confident that 
there was no one around, because the 
turret was keeping still. If they’d been 
worried they'd have revolved it. The 
cai was traveling slowly, taking its time 
Archimbeau watched it as it came 
closer. He prepared to pull the pin 
from his grenade. Then, thinking bet- 
ter of it, he held off. The armored car 
came abreast of him and roared on 
dewn in the direction from which they 
had come. Archimbeau whistled lightly 
between his teeth. He looked up the 
road. Nothing. He scrambled arouhd 
and crawled back on his belly to where 
the platoon was hiding behind its trees 

He saw Sergeant Porter lying on his 
stomach, facing away from the road. 

“Leave him alone.” Tyne said “He's 
ack.” 

They spoke in whispers, as though 
the crew of the armored car might hear 
them and come back. “What’s the mat 
ter with him?” Archimbeau demanded 

“Sick,” Tyne said. He came out from 
behind his tree and crouched down by 
Archimbeau. The platoon was begin- 
ning to show its heads again, peering 
out one and two at a time from behind 
the trunks and bushes that had served 
for concealment. 

“Just that one?” Tyne asked. 

“Guess so,” Archimbeau said. “I al- 
most threw a grenade at him.’ 
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HARRY BROWN has written 
one of the few good war novels in 
his first book, A Walk in the Sun. 
Critics have compared it with Ste- 
phen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, 
because of the simple, forceful real- 
ism of both books. The characters 
are young men, and Harry Brown is 
a young man. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1939, and joined 
the staff of The New Yorker. In 
1942 he became a private in the Army, 
where he was given the job of acting 
managing editor of Yank. He was 
transferred, later, to London as asso- 
ciate editor on the same magazine. 
Brown is now assigned to the OWI. 


“Good thing you didn’t. What do you 
think, Ward?” 

Sergeant Ward sat up behind his 
tree. “I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t 
like it none.” 

“Go on back, Archimbeau,” Tyne 
said. “Keep your eyes open.” 

“Why do I always have to pull this 
stuff?” Archimbeau demanded. “How 
about somebody else for a change?” 

Tyne was taking grenades out of his 
pocket. “Okay,” he said. “Get someone 
else.” 

“Tl do it,” Riddle said. “Here, Arch, 
watch this gun. It gets in my way.” He 
tossed his rifle to Archimbeau, who 
caught it in mid-air. Then he crawled 
back to the bush behind which Archim- 
beau had been hidden. 

“I don’t think there’s more than one,” 
Tyne said. “If they were sending a col- 
umn along they wouldn’t start it with 
a lousy armored car. It’s just looking 
around to see how things are holding 
up down here. It'll be coming back this 
way pretty soon.” He had completely 
forgotten Porter in the problem of the 
moment. Already he had reached the 
decision that the armored car would 
have to be got out of the way. He 
wasn’t sure exactly how, though. Prob- 
ably grenades would have to do. 

“It'll be back all right,” Ward said. 

“I don’t think we've got a lot of 
time. But we can probably knock it off 
with grenades if we're lucky. Those 
jobs don’t weigh more than a couple of 
tons. A grenade under her belly ought 
to lift her right off the road. It'll shake 
up the driver, anyway.” 

Ward was toying with the bolt of 
his carbine. “How about machine-guns?” 
he asked. P 

“The tires,” Tyne said. “We can get 
the tires. I don’t know how much armor 
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those babies carry. I've never seen one 
before.” en 

“They didn’t have anything like that 
in Africa,” Archimbeau said. - 

“Old stuff,” said Ward. “They got a 
lot of old stuff they're starting to use.” 

“It looked new.” 

“Paint.” 

Porter lay with his face in his hands. 
His bulky body heaved softly. Tyne 
shook his shoulder. “Eddie,” he said. 
“Eddie.” 

“Leave me alone,” Porter said. He 
jerked his shoulder under Tyne’s hand. 
He was bad. It wasn’t shock or any- 
thing like that. It was just a piling up 
of war. Porter had lived on his nerves 
for a long time, but he wasn’t going to 
live off them any more, Porter was 
through, done. It had come quickly 
when it came. Yesterday he had been 


-all right; now he was finished. It comes 


as fast as that when it does come. Por- 
ter had had his share of it. 

“Leave him alone, Tyne,” Ward said. 
“Nothing you can do.” 

“No,” Tyne said. “What's the best 
way to work it? How about your squad? 
Set them down by the road, as close as 
they can get, and throw grenades @ 
the whistle. Just on this side of the 
read, though. They'll be tossing gren- 
ades in each other’s laps, Rivera!” 

Rivera’s black head, helmetless, poked 
up from behind a decaying stump. 
“What's up?” 

“Come here, Rivera.” 

The addressed rose and came over in 
a crouching run. Behind him Fried- 
man’s eyes watched him go. Rivera 
flupped down beside Tyne. “Got a 
butt, Corporal?” 

“No. How’s your gun, doughfoot?” 

“Okay.” 

“Set it up down there.” Tyne’s finger 
pointed to the fallen trunk of a tree 
a few yards from the road and about 
fifteen yards from where he was sitting, 
toward the east. “That car's coming 
back. We're going to try and get it with 
grenades. Now, when the grenades go 
off you let the car have it with all 
you've got. Rake it. Compris?” 

“Yeah. Sure.” 

“Get it up in a hurry. Damon little 
time.” 

“Right.” Rivera went back to his 
stump. 

“Better line up your squad, Ward,” 
Tyne said. 

Ward got to his teet. “Okay, my 
squad,” he said. “Off and on.” Here 
and there a man rose to his feet and 
came over to join his sergeant. 

“I got a job,” Rivera said. “They 
just hired me. A hundred bucks a min- 


ute.” 
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“It ain’t enough,” Friedman said. 
“You coming?” Rivera asked. 
“You-mean I’m invited?” 

“I got a silver-plated bullet with 
your name on it. Your name’s Apple- 
glotz, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah,” Friedman said. “That's me, 
al! right.” 

“Then you're invited.” 

“Then I'll come.” 

“That’s good. Especially seeing as 
you've got the ammo.” 

“Now, youll get a whistle,” Ward 
said. “And so help me, the first guy 
that throws before he gets the whistle 
will get a grenade, right between his 
teeth. And for God’s sake, throw 
straight. You won't get another chance. 
Johnson, you understand?” 

“Yes, Sergeant.” 

“All right, then. You here. Randolph, 
you here.” Quietly Ward went about 
placing his men. One at a time the 
whole squad stretched out flat. Each 
man had a grenade in his right hand 
and another one lying beside him. Tyne 
watched Ward place his men. So far the 
operation looked good. “Archimbeau,” 
he said. “Watch Porter. Don’t let him 
run around.” He went over and joined 
Sergeant Ward. “Listen,” he said to the 
rest of the platoon, “don’t anyone else 
throw anything. Nobody at all, under- 
stand, We'll have enough men throw- 
ing things as it is. Just stay back where 
you are and hang on. You'll find out 
what happens soon enough.” He turned 
to Ward. “Anyway, we know what hap- 
pened to that rider.” 

“Sure do,” Ward said. 

“The only thing is, did they get him 
before he got to the farmhouse or after 
he’d crossed the bridge?” 

“For all we know he never crossed 
the bridge.” 

“Well, if they've got armor at the 
tarmhouse we might just as well call 
the war off. I've got to pick myselt a 
tree.” 

“Remember,” Ward warned his 
squad. “On the whistle.” 

The platoon settled down to wait 
Dimly between the trees the throb of 
artillery came to their ears, but they 
ignored it. They tried to hear over it, 
tried to catch the sound of a motor 
near at hand, the sound of the armored 
car returning up the road. The car 
couldn’t have gone too far down; as it 
was it was more or less protected by 
the trees, but if it came out in the open 
country, by the ditch, one of the planes 
would be certain to see it. The crew of 
the armored car probably knew that; 
they’d go down as far as they figured 
it was safe to go and then they'd turn 

(Continued on page 33) 
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**,..@ trout stream in the front yard— 


mountains at the back door...” 


O’S talking? Just a boy and a 
gitl planning their future — the 
inherent privilege of all Americans. 

In this country you’ve always traveled 
or settled where you pleased and tried 
your hand at whatever you chose. 

That’s the American way of life —the 
way the _— Fathers meant it to be. 
It’s free enterprise 

Take ioe case of Solomon Juneau, By- 
ton Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell and 
their associates —pioneer Americans with 
an enterprising idea. They envisioned a rail- 
road extending westward frora Milwaukee 
to the Mi River. In the face of 


ississippi 
skepticism and hardships, they planned, 
persevered, prevailed! aad 


Built nearly a hundred years ago, this 
railroad became The Milwaukee Road. 
Extending farther, south, north and west 
from the Great Lakes, it opened new 
territory clear to the Pacific Coast. 

Sturdy pioneers —eastern tenant farm- 
ers, and immigrants, too—staked out 
farms in this new country and became 
land owners. Clerks, with more courage 
than capital, left secure employment to 
open crossroads stores and become inde- 
pendent merchants. Blacksmith shops 
grew to great industries, and territories 
achieved statehood. 

That’show the American system worked 
yesterday—and will work tomorrow. Men 
with ideas build railroads, or automobiles, 





or radios, or tractors. They tap new te- 
sources, found new marts —and constantly 
open new opportunities for others. 

It has proved a good system. Let’s not 
tamper with it—except as we must, tem- 
porarily, in achieving Victory — lest we 
win the war and lose our liberty. 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 


“| FOUGHT FOR THIS 


... one day I’m going to see and enjoy all of it!” 


You've heard how many an American boy returning from the night- 
mare of battle stoops down to kiss the very earth he fought for. 
He may laugh— bat he’s not fooling! 


The man who offers his life for his country breeds a deep and 
lasting love for it—a resolve to serve it well in peace, to see 
and enjoy all its wonders. 


That’s where Greyhound will enter the lives of eleven million home- 
coming men and women in uniform—and 6f the other millions 
at home who backed their attack. Motor coaches of startling new 
design, now taking definite shape, will give America an altogether 
new conception of scenic highway travel. 


Look for a great rebirth of pride and interest in our homeland 
. .- look for a vast new development of the nation’s fine high- 
ways ... look for Greyhound travel that will keep pace with both! 


To Speed His Return 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 


GREYHOUND 
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International News 


STANLEY HILLER AT THE CONTROLS OF HIS “HILLER-COPTER.” 


United Aircraft Corporation 


THE SIKORSKY R-6 IS THE LATEST MODEL FOR THE ARMY 


Press Association 


XR-1 HAS FEATURES OF FIXED-WING PLANE. 





19-Year-Old Inventor 
Flies His ““Hiller-copter”’ 


Enthusiasm and interest in 
helicopters is sweeping the na- 
tion. Latest to announce plans 
for building the vertical-flight 
aircraft is Henry J. Kaiser, the 
California shipbuilder. 

Kaiser ‘1as purchased patent 
rights to a brand new counter- 
rotor helicopter. He also hired 
its 19-year-old inventor, Stanley 
Hiller, of Berkeley, California. 
The young inventor was re- 
cently deferred in the draft at 
the request of the Navy, so that 
they might develop his helicop- 
ter for rescue and air-ambulance 
work. 

The new aircraft, named the 
Hiller-copter, has two rotors 
moving in opposite directions. 
This makes unnecessary the tail 
rotor which is standard on the 
Sikorsky and Bell helicopters. 

Henry aiser said he was 
able to fly the Hiller job after 
five minutes’ instruction. 


Sikorsky’s Helicopter 


In Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
the world’s first helicopter. pro- 
duction line has been set up at 
the Sikorsky Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft - Corporation. 
Here one- and two-place Si- 
korsky helicopters will be 
turned out for the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, and British 
Navy. At present the Sikorsky 
R-4-B is in producfion, but 
soon the R-5, a two-place mili- 
tary model, wll be turned out. 

Another Sikorsky two-piece 
model, the R-6 (see photo) will 
be built in quantity by Nash- 
Kelvinator. The R-6 is powered 
with a 245 h.p. Franklin air- 
cooled engine. 

Sikorsky helicopters have al- 
ready proved their worth. On 
January 3, 1944, Commander 
Frank A. Erickson, commanding 
the Coast Guard helicopter 
training station at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, Long Island, flew 
blood plasma from the Battery 
in N. Y. C. to Sandy Hook, 
N. J. There the plasma was 
given to the survivors of the 


destroyer U.S.S. Turner, which 
had blown up just off the Hook. 
This flight was made under 
“ceiling zero” conditions, while 
other aircraft were grounded. 

In May of this year, the Si- 
korsky helicopter was used to 
evacuate wounded troops from 
Burma. The helicopters were 
able to land in places where 
other planes could not Jand. 

Several other types of heli- 
copters are being Coveloped for 
the Army. One of chese is the 
Platt-LePage helicopter XR-1, 
a dual rotor job with a tail and 
rudder assembly (see photo). 

The postwar future of the 
helicopter is bright. After a 
few more years of development, 
the helicopter may well become 
the family sky-car 

The great advantage of a 
helicopter over a fixed-wing 
plane is that it can rise or de- 
scend vertically. No fixed-wing 
plane can do this. 

The helicopter can rise or 
descend at a rate as low as 
one foot per minute. It can 
hover almost motionless in one 
position. It can move back- 
ward as well as forward, with 
a forward speed ranging from 
zero to about 140 m.p.h. 








Who's 
Joe?” 
Any tall aviator or mem- 
ber of ground crew 
° o c 


“Stratosphere 


Next week: What 
planes do U. S. airmen 
in combat zones jokingly 
call the B-2? 














ML SCHOLASTIC 


The Nation’s Greatest High School Art Contest! 


For 17 years, talented high school students have entered SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS to win honors for themselves and their schools. Today, in 
all fields of art, you can find them—successful men and women in 
their chosen art professions—who point with pride to their first 


achievements as Scholastic Art Awards winners. 


The encouragement and rewards which helped those artists are also 

yours to work for—Certificates of Merit, Gold Achievement Keys, 

Cash Prizes and Scholarships. Every art student in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 

10th, 11th and 12th grades may enter. NOW IS THE TIME to start planning 


your part in this great, national art competition! 


° 


34 REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBITIONS 


Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions will be held 
in the 34 stores listed at right. All students living 
in any of these areas MUS7 send their entries to 
these stores, where competent judges will select 
the pieces to be hung in the regional exhibitions 
and then to be sent by the store to Pittsburgh 
for the National Exhibition in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute. The regional judges 
will also award the regional prizés — Gold 
Achievement Keys and Certificates of Merit. 
Scholarships and cash prizes are awarded in the 
National Exhibition ONLY. Study the list care- 
fully; then send for your seplanal Rules Booklet. 








Send TODAY for an ART AWARDS Rules 
Booklet which lists all the prizes and 
gives complete instructions on how to 
enter the contest. Address SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New-York 17, N. Y. 








ALABAMA, Birmingham 
ARIZONA, Phoenix 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford 
FLORIDA, Tampa 

GEORGIA, Athens 

ILLINOIS, Chicago 

INDIANA, Indianapolis 
KANSAS, Wichita 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
MICHIGAN, Detroit 
MISSOURI, Kansas City 
MISSOURI, St. Lovis 

NEW JERSEY, Newark 

NEW YORK, Binghamton 
NEW YORK, Buffalo 

NEW YORK, New York 

NEW YORK, Rochester 

NEW YORK, Schenectady 
NEW YORK, Syracuse 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensbore 
OHIO, Cincinnati 

OHIO, Cleveland 

OHIO, Toledo 

OKLAHOMA, Qkiahoma City 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh _ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia 
TENNESSEE, Nashville 
TEXAS, Houston 

VIRGINIA, Richmond 
WASHINGTON, Seattle 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 


Leveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. 
Sage-Alien 

Seminole Furniture Co. 
Michael Brothers 

The Fair 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel! Co. 
Maison Blanche 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 
J. N. Adam & Co 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Cur 
H. S. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
Morrison-Neese Co. 
The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 
The John A. Brown Co. 
* Gimbel Bros. 
Kaufmann's 

The Globe (Cleland-Simpson Co.) 
The James L. Tapp Co. 
The George C. Dury Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Miller & Rhoods 
Frederick & Nelson 
Ed. Schuster & Co 
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C7 ART AWARDS 


56 Art Scholarships to 
These Nationally Famous Schools 
Open to High School Seniors Only 


ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL 
ataticle. N. Y. 
ICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Mchicape, Ilinoi 
ACADEMY © ‘OF CINCINNATI 


|, California 
— E INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
» Pennsylvania 
oa ships “one each in Sculpture, Architecture, 


los Angeles, California 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cleveland, Ohio 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Greeley, Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 
Springs, ay sgl 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS 
dana York, N. Y. 
EORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
oNaeillen Tennessee 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
New York, N. Y. 


VON LADAU SCHOOL OF FASHION 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 


a scholarships 
KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART 

Denver, Colorado 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
a INSTITUTE 

more, 

McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING 


SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 
it, Michigan 
MODERN SCHOOL OF ,.FASHION AND DESIGN 
Boston, Mass. 





MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
i phia, Pennsylvania 
 aamaese MUSEUM SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PORTLAND ART MUSEUM 
Portland, Oregon 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
Richmond, Va 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Rochester, N. 

2 scholorehipe Fine Arts; Photography 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Washington University, St. Louis, Me. 

SAN ANTONIO a . eeaemeen 
San Antonio, Texa 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
Chicago, ———. 

2 scholarship: 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Boston, Mass 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Detroit, Michigan 

SYRACUSE = aaa 
Syracuse, N. 

ae Sctioot OF FASHION 


New 

unrvensity ‘oF SkoRoIA 
Athens, Georgi 

UNIVERSITY oF NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro, N. C. 

ay may OF —~—_rc 
Norman, Oklahom 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
Wichita, Kansas 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 
Boston, Massachusetts 

2 scholarships 


Watch for the Announcement of Stholastic LITERARY and MUSIC AWARDS in Oct. 16 Issuel 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


CHARLIE’S AUNT 

Charlie McCarthy@as a new relative, 
Aunt Effie Klinker by name. If you've 
listened to Bergen’s broadcast Sunday 


night at 8, you know she is middle-aged," 
spinsterish, and extremely coy. 

Aunt Effie began her career as a 
voice. Edgar Bergen’s problem was to 
find a voice sufficiently different from 
Charlie’s and Mortimer’s to make her a 
distinctive personality. When he had 
found just the right register, Bergen 
called in eight cartoonists who special- 
ize in animated movies: They listened 
carefully to the voice and then drew 
sketches of the character they visual- 
ized. From their individual sketches 








IF YOU ARE UNCERT 


AND WIN ONE OF THE 


PRIZES OF $50—$25—$ 


Send 25c Today to 


ARGUS, INC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Department S 
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15 AND 5 PRIZES OF $5 
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Bergen made a composite drawing and 
sent it to a clay modeler. The. clay 
model was then reproduced in wood, 
and Aunt Effie began to take shape. 
The next step was a “beauty treat- 
ment” by Hollywood’s famous make-up 
specialist, Max Factor. He gave this 
new “glamor girl” a complexion and a 
hair-do. A portrait painter completed 
the job, adding a few judicious wrinkles 
in keeping with Effie’s years. 

Aunt Effie is modern ir her view- 
point, but she clings to the costume of 
the Gay Nineties when she was prob- 
ably a dashing deb. Her old-fashioned 
black skirt is topped by a ruffly, high- 
necked shirtwaist of lavender silk* on 
which she wears a watch. A jaunty pair 
of beribboned pince-nez perch on he: 
turned-up nose. Brown shoes and gray 
spats complete the costume. 

The new dummy was named by a 
Los Angeles listener who won a hun- 
dred dollar War Bond as a prize. But 
so many sent in the first name of Effie 
that Bergen had to limit the reward to 
ten dollars each. Charlie McCarthy ex- 
plained in a note that ten dollars was 
all he could get out of Bergen! 


POET IN UNIFORM 


Ted Malone, long-time favorite with 
Scholastic readers, is no longer broad- 
casting Between the Bookends. At 
10:15 p.m. every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday on the Blue Network, he 
is broadcasting between two continents. 
Ted Malone is now a war correspondent 
somewhere in Europe. He specializes in 
the little, human-interest stories that 
seldom get into the newspapers. His 
interviews with every-day people in the 
little towns along the way and with 
wounded service men provide a fas- 
cinating commentary on what is hap- 
pening behind the lines. 


(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 


Aunt Effie Klinker and Edgar Bergen. 
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-A Gone Goose 
(Continued from page 26) 


around and come back. They were just 
looking around, that was all, fronting 
for a far more powerful force farther 
inland. 

It was a problem, the armored car. 
Tyne ran over in his mind the pros and 
cons of smashing it. Now that he had 
made all the decisions he wasn’t sure 
that the decision to stop it was the right 
one. If the car didn’t come back, who- 
ever was up the road would think it 
funny; they “might even send ogt a 
more powerful force to see what hap- 
pened to it, They could probably be 
sure that it wasn’t the planes, because 
if the planes had come down on the 
road the Germans would have seen 
them; they’d have known what had 
stopped their shiny new armored car. 
But if the car didn’t come back and 
there was no reason for its not coming 
back —no reason that the Germans 
could see, that is—they might choose 
to conduct a little investigation, with 
three or four tanks, say, and then it 
would be good-by platoon. On the 
other hand, if they let the armored car 
go back it might report everything 
clear, and then the heavy armor might 
come along anyway. It was a ticklish 
thing for a man to make up his mind 
about. Tyne decided the best thing to 
do would be to get the car, because 
while the Germans were wondering 
what had happened to it the platoon 
might be able to get where it had to 
go. If the German armor was still on the 
other side of the river they had a good 
chance of success; if, however, the 
enemy was on the seaward side, it 
didn’t much matter one way or the 
other. ‘Once they knocked off the ar- 
mored car they'd have to make time — 
good time. And they'd have to go 
through the woods into the bargain. 
They couldn’t take the chance of meet- 
ing more vehicles on the road. 
couldn’ take any more chances at all. 

Sun streamed through the trees and 
touched the dull barrel of Rivera’s gun. 
He had wheedled a stick of gum from 
Friedman, and he felt rather better 
about things in general, He sat with his 


legs around the gun, a brand-new belt [ 


running through it, waiting. Occasion- 
ally he would pivot the gun an inch 
or two either way. “Ever goto Coney 
Island?” he asked. 

“All the time.” Friedman said. “Some 
joint.” 

“You ever shoot those electric guns 
that shoot down the airplanes?” 

“Sure: I’m a shark at that stuff.” 

“You want to know a secret, Fried- 
man?” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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j 
(Continued) 

“You ain't got any secrets. You're an 
open book. You ain’t bright enough to 
have any secrets.” 

“This is a secret, Jakie.” 

“What is it?” 

“I never could hit those airplanes. I 
used to miss those airplanes all the 
time.” 

“Maybe I'd better go away,” Fried- 
man said. “Maybe you ain't safe to be 
with. How'd you get to be a machine- 
gunner?” 


“I bribed a guy.” 


“I want a transfer.” 

“Friedman, it’s too late. You're stuck 
with me.” 

“Where you going to get that car, 
Rivera?” * 

Rivera licked his thumb and touched 
it on the barrel of his gun. “I'm going 
to get every tire she’s got. I'm going to 
aim for the knees. Then I work north.” 

“You think this stuff will go through 
armor?” 

“Never has yet. You can’t tell, though. _ 
Did you get a good look at that jalopy?” 

“Pretty good.” F 
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“It looked old to me. It looked like 
they been saving that car for the last 
quarter. The old collegé try.” 

“It’s still armor.” 

“You know Biddy Sims?” 

“Corporal in B Company?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What about him?” 

“He got one of those with one of 
these babies. Explosive bullets. He just 
kept pounding away at the front of it. 
You pound away long enough and 
you're sure going to get a few through 
the slits.” 

“L didn’t know Biddy did that.” 

“He’s a quick boy.” 

“Where is he now, anyway?” 

Rivera waved an expressive hand in 
the direction of the artillery fire. “Down 
there, I guess. Maybe we been listen- 
ing to him all morning, for all we 
know.” 

“Maybe he’s going to listen to us for 
awhile now.” 

“You said it, Jakie boy.” 

Archimbeau studied Sergeant Por- 
ter’s back incuriously. He could not un- 
derstand what had happened to Porter; 
it was something beyond his compre- 
hension. Wounds were simple. If a man 
was wounded he might yell or groan or 
keep his mouth shut, and whatever he 
did you knew what was the matter with 
him. But it was different with Porter. 
As he watched his big, heaving back 
Archimbeau was afraid, more afraid 
than he had been during the whole 
campaign. There was something terri- 
ble about the way Porter was crying. 
If he had been wounded it would have 
been a different story but there was 
nothing the matter with him. He didn't 
haye a mark on his body. It was as 
though something evil had entered him 
and shaken him the way a child‘shakes 
a rag doll and then thrown him down. 
Archimbeau felt that he would rather 
have been given any dirty detail than 
the one he had. He did not like to be 
with Porter. He felt that he had to do 
something. For a long time hg stared 
at the sergeant’s back; then he went 
over and lay down behind the tree that 
Tyne had been behind when the ar- 
mored car had first come along. 

The tears trickled through Porter's 
grubby fingers and dripped into the 
dry earth. Porter did not know why he 
was crying; he was hardly aware that 
he was crying at all. He had lost all 
track of the platoon and the objective 
and the war. He was beyond all of it. 
He dug the fingers of one hand into the 
ground. He wanted something solid un- 
der him; he was tired of ideas and 
orders and the unknown. He was tired 
of guesswork and waiting and wonder- 
ing if what was going to happen was 
what should happen. He had taken ref- 
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uge in himself, and fiothing would shake 
him out of that secret lair. 

Over his shouldef Tyne looked at 
Porter. Nothing he could do. He fin- 
gered the whistle in his hand and then 
watched Riddle. Riddle had the best 
view of the road of any of them. He 
was péering anxiously down the dusty 
tracks; occasionally he would look back 
and shake his head. Nothing. Tyne’s 
mind flashed ahead to the farmhouse. 
He tried to picture it. Must have a 
look at the map when this was done. 
There was no compass in his pocket; 
he had lost the one he had in Sicily and 
had never replaced it. Probably Ward 
would have one or, failing that, Porter. 
They'd have to go by compass through 
the woods. Tyne imagined that they 
had about a mile to go— certainly no 
farther. With luck they would be in 
the farmhouse within an hour. 

The arms of Private Riddle suddenly 
tensed and he reared up on them, peer- 
ing beyond his bush. He’s heard some- 
thing, Tyne said to himself. He saw 
Ward staring at Riddle intently. Riddle 
turned toward Tyne and nodded his 
head in an affirmative. The armored car 
was coming back. “Easy,” Ward said in 
a low voice. His squad clung to the 
ground, their faces set. 

Riddle went flat again. He laid his 
tace on the ground so that there was 
a mere narrow slit between the grass 
and the rim of his helmet. From twenty 
feet away he would have resembled a 
small, remarkably smooth stone. In the 
slit between grass and helmet he 
framed the armored car as it came into 
sight. It was still battened down, but 
the turret was motionless; evidently the 
suspicions of the crew were lulled. 

It came closer. Rivera, behind his 
log, bent over the machine-gun, lining 
the armored car up. He was humming 
under his breath — not a definite tune, 
but simply a low murmuration of three 
or four notes. He sighted along the 
barrel and picked up the right front 
tire of the armored car. He held his 
sights there. ; 

It was necessary to give the car ten 
seconds’ leeway. Tyne closed his eyes 
for a fraction of a second in ‘silent 
prayer that everything would go well. 
The car was almost at the spot he had 
picked. It was traveling at the speed he 
wanted it to travel. He counted slowly 
to himself. One. Two. Three. He 
brought the whistle swiftly up to his 
lips and blew it as hard as he could. 

Tyne was conscious of many arms 
moving back, throwing their missiles. 
The noise of the car seemed to become 
deafening. He knew-that he should put 
bis head down, but he couldn’t bring 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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(Concluded) 
himself to do it. The armored car sud- 
denly picked up speed. The driver had 
seen the grenades., Now it was directly 
abreast of him. He realized that, un- 
known to himself, he had been count- 
ing aloud. “Nine,” he said. As he said 
. it two of the grenades went off, one a 
few feet behind the car and another 
directly under it. The car rose like a 
bucking horse and fell back heavily. 
The nose pointed toward the side of the 
road, And even as it hit, the road ex- 
ploded in a sheet of flame as the other 
grenades went off. Rivera’s machine- 
gun began its clatter. The car disap- 
peared in smoke, Tyne felt something 


smash against the side of his helmet — 
probably a stone or a bit of steel. He 
tried to peer through the smoke. 

“Any time you get a bead on some- 
thing the smoke comes along,” Rivera 
shouted. He was firing blindly. Fried- 
man tapped him on the shoulder. “The 
Corporal says to hold it,” he shouted in 
his ear. Rivera looked toward Tyne. The 
Corporal was standing up, waving at 
him, He’ released his finger from the 
trigger. 

The smoke had cleared around the 
armored car. It was lying on its side. 
One wheel was spinning idly. The belly, 
facing them, was bent inward. There 
were no holes in it that they could see. 
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Straightening, Tyne looked up the 
road in the direction of the farmhouse. 
“I don’t know whether they heard all 
the noise,” he said, “but whether they 
did or not we'd better get out of here. 
Thére’s more where this came from.” 
He kicked the car gently; it gave off a 
hollow sound. “You got a compass, 
Ward?” 

“Think so,” Ward said. He reached in 
his left pocket. “Yep, here’s one. Good 
one, too. Never had a bit of trouble 
with that compass.” He gave it to Tyne. 
Together they walked back into the 
woods 


“Get that gun down, doughfoot,” 
Tyne said as he passed Rivera. 

“Some smoke screen,” Rivera said. 
“Like a battleship.” 

“That car’s probably full of holes,” 
Friedman said. 

“Like a cheese,” Rivera said. “Like 
a cheese.” 

“Tll bet you never put a hole in it.” 

“I never miss.” 

“How about the airplanes. at Coney 
Island?” 

“That was Coney Island. Those were 
airplanes.” 

“Okay, Rivera, you're a terror.” 

“I sure am.” 

“T've got to take a look at the map,” 
Tyne said. “Got to get some sort of 
beam on that house.” 

“Porter’s got it,” Ward said. 

“I know.” 

He bent down and opened the map 
case, which was lying at Porter's side. 
From it he pulled the map of the sur- 
rounding country, opened it, and spread 
At on the ground. It seemed that this 
was the fiftieth time that morning he 
had spread vut the map. By rights it 
should have been frayed and torn, but 
it was new and neat and glossy. 

“Tm a Killer, all right,” Rivera said. 
“I don’t know what this platoon would 
do without me.” 

“Win the war,” Friedman said. 

“That’s right,” 
war.” 

They all felt better somehow. The 
fact that they had knocked out the 
armored car had cheered them con- 
siderably. It no longer mattered that 
they weren't exactly sure where they 
were going or what they would find 
there. They had seen their own powers 
redisplayed. The morning had been 
bad, entirely bad, until een yp Be had run 

up against the car. Now the balance 
hed shifted. They were no longer op- 
pressed by what awaited them up 
ahead. They felt that they could handle 
it, ogee singly. They had their 
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High schdol students are featured in 
Three to Be Served, an easy-to-take 
lesson in the principles of business. 


THREE TO BE SERVED. (Paramount. 
Directed by Leslie Roush. Pro- 
duced by Educational Films Divi- 
sion.) 


The war has brought jobs and good 
wages to many a teen-ager. To them, 
and to other young people, business 
management may seem like a cinch. 
The boss, they may think, is in a soft 
spot. He hires and fires and collects the 
profits. Nice work if you can get it. 

The truth of the matter is brought to 
light in a twenty-minute film entitled 
Three to Be Served. It shows just what 
happened to Bill Miller (Bobby Scott) 
a high school lad who went into busi- 
ness for himself. He set up his own 
machine shop in the basement of his 
home, and hired a few young friends to 
help him turn out wooden spray guns. 

He soon found he had a three-way 
headache. The neighbors who had in- 
vested in his workshop weren't getting 
enough in the way ef dividends. His 
labor force, the kids working for him, 
wanted higher wages. The customers 
thought the spray guns were too high- 
priced. : 

Bill finally got things straightened out 
with the help of a successful business- 
‘man (Willard Robertson). The experi- 
ence taught Bill that business manage- 
ment is no picnic. 

Three to Be Served is an easy-to- 
take lesson in business principles. Our 
only criticism is that the solution “to 
Bill's problem is so simplified that it 
may lead would-be businessmen to be- 
lieve all business ills can be whisked 
away’ with a formula. But the feature 
is entertaining and natural. 
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| pata just tuned in the radio, 
wrapped yourself around a good 
book, and settled down for the eve- 
ning, when the telephone rings. It's 
Scotty and there’s on S.OS in his 
voice. “Look, chum, I’ve gotta date 
with Stelle tonight and her girl- 
friend’s spending the night there. | 
doubt if you’ve met Rose but .. .” 
Uh-oh, you know what's coming. 
He wants you to have a “blind date” 
with Stelle’s girl-friend You frown, 
remembering what a slow drip your 
last “blind” turned out to be. 
“There’s a juke-box dance at the 
Teen Canteen,” Scotty goes on hur- 
riedly, “and the four of us could have 
a swell time. I'll be by for you in 
thirty minutes. Okay? C’mon, chum. 
I'd do the same for you, y'know.” 
Sure, he would Good ole Scotty. 
You hesitate a moment longer and 
then give in. “Okay. Scotty, but if 
thisdame ..” It’s toc late. He hung 
bup before you could change your 
mind You turn away from the tele. 
phone, wondering. Should you have 
taken a chance on another “blind 
date?” Will you have to dance with 
her all evening at the Teen Canteen? 
If she dances like a pogo stick, what 
can you do? What can you talk about 
to take your mind off your feet???? 
The irony of it is that she’s prob- 
ably wondering the same things! 


Q. Should you ever “blind date?” 
| have bur... 


A. It turned out to be a pretty bit- 
ter experience? Well, it may not have 





BOY dates GIRL 


been entirely your date’s fault. The usu- 
al trouble is that, as soon as someone 
asks you to have a “blind date,” you 
conjure up a vision of loveliness who is 
a cross between Hedy LaMarr and 
Betty Grable with a little of Lamour 
thrown in for good measure. The girls 
do the same thing, only their dream is 
of Van Johnson and Robert Walker with 
perhaps a bit of Gene Kelly’s footwork. 
Now that’s unfair to “blind dates!” Even 
if Hollywood stars do tour the country, 
selling War Bonds and entertaining at 
service camps, you aren't likely to meet 
one, as a “blind date!” And you'd bet- 
ter be prepared to meet a normal hu- 
man being, somewhat like you've been 
accustomed to dating. On this basis, 
your chances are at least even that you 
won't -be disappointed. In some cases 
you may be delightfully surprised, but 
don’t count on it. 

Another point in “blind dating” is 
not to trust a casual acquaintance to 
know “just the’ gal” or “just the guy” for 
you. If a good friend of yours, who 
kasows the type of date you like, makes 
the date for you— okay. Otherwise, 
thumbs down, unless you're willing to 
take a chance. And whoever makes the 
date for you and whatever you draw, 
don’t expect your “blind” to be a spar- 
kling wit or a slick chick from the word 
“hello” straight through to “g’bye now.” 
Any successful date requires “50-50 co- 
operation and you're supposed to be able 
to talk in more than monosyllables! 


Q. If a fellow takes a girl to a 
dance, does he have to dance with 
her all evening? 


A. Not if he can help it—and he 
can! The safest way is to make arrange- 
ments, in advance, with one or more 
other boys to cut in, then devote your 
time and energy to introducing your 
date to every boy you know at the 
dance. This pays dividends because, 
even if she isn’t your dream girl, she 
may be someone else’s! If you haven't 
made preliminary plans and find you're 
“stuck,” maneuver your date into con- 
versation with a group or another 
couple between dances, then suggest to 
another boy that you exchange the next 
dance — but only the next, remember. 
You aren't free for the evening — you're 
getting temporary relief] 

If you're a “str here yourself” 
and Your date doesn’t people, then 
track down a. member of the host or 
hostess committee or a chaperon. It's 
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everyone’s duty to speak to the chap- 
erones and they come in handy—in any 
jam. « 

Your main handicap in being “stuck” 
is that you usually look “stuck!” And 
it’s a tough order to make the corners 
of your mouth turn up when your spirit 
has gone into a nose dive. Pull yourself 
out of it! Being “stuck” once isn't a 
major catastrophe; one evening is only 
an infinitesimal fraction of your life— 
and you'll probably have better luck 
next time! 


Q. If your date dances like a po- 
go stick, what can you do? What 
can you talk about to take your> 
mind off your feet???? 


A. If your date isn’t a good dancer, 
then be sgtisfied just_to keep time to 
the music.. You'll both look better and 
feel better, walking in rhythm, than 
stumbling over each other—and you 
may be giving your date a much-needed 
lesson in the fundamental of dancing. 
Anyone who can keep time to music can 
learn to dance and anyone who doesn’t 
learn to dance, these days, is going to 
spend a lot of time on the sidelines, in- 
stead of in the fun. 

Be light on your feet and on con- 
versation at a dance! Talk about the 
music, your favorite tunes and dance 
bands. Ask your partner a leading ques- 
tion about’ radio programs, movies, 
sports, or hobbies. This is no time tp 
discuss Einstein’s theory, electronics, or 
the astronomical triangle. Don’t let the 
weight off your feet go to your head! 


Do you have questions you'd like 
answered on this page? Then write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. No 
names mentioned, unless you give the 
go-ahead signal. 
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KNOW YOUR... 


You see... use... and wear... rayon every day. 
But do you know all of the interesting facts about it? 
Here’s your chance to check your rayonology! 


Most of your rayon clothes start out in a forest! 
Trees are one-of the sources of “cellulose”—the raw material 
for rayon. Thus, the very first step in making rayon is the 
chopping down of the tree to obtain the basic cellulose 


Rayon is a product of chemistry! 
It starts as a solid—in the form of cellulose. Then it is 
. changed by chemical processes into a sticky liquid. Further 
—— processes turn it back into a solid, in the form of the fibers 
fein Hoh which are then made into rayon cloth. If you would like to 
Salt a Call elbal | know more about how rayon is made, ask your teacher to 
‘ US} send for the demonstration kit, “The Miracle of Rayon”. 
This kit is available at the address below for 50¢ to cover 
costs of mailing. This kit shows you, in actual sample form, 
how wood from trees eventually becomes rayon cloth 





Rayon has many different characteristics! 

Because it is made, chemically, by man, it can be varied to suit 
your needs. There are warm rayon fabrics for winter school 
clothes ... cool rayon fabrics for summer shorts and bathing 


suits. Right in your own home, you can find rayons that are 
thick or thin, shiny or dull, soft or hard, rough or smooth, 





















Severe laboratory tests check wearing qualities! 


Many rayon fabrics are tested for strength, color fastness, 
washing, dry cleaning, and other qualities. When a rayon 
dress or shirt has a factual label, such as the Crown* Tested 
Ta, telling you about these tests, it’s your bést prediction 
that the fabric will give good wear. 





4A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS —This seal is 
awarded only to fabrics containing Crown Rayon, after they have passed 
the Crown Tests for serviceability, 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION S. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








WIN! 
16 


Cash 


Prizes 


for your 
drawings 
in pencil 


again 
offered 
by 


VENUS 
DRAWING 
PENCILS 


.. The pencils used by 
more artists, architects, 
draftsmen and engi- 

" neers than any other 
make. 


With Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils, you can make the 
most of this opportunity 
to win national recogni- 
tion and one of 16 cash 
awards. 


Ask your art teacher to- 
day, or write to Scholastic 
“Magazine for a copy of 
the complete Awards 
Rules booklet. 





PENCILS 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 


| 








CARDS VERSUS! 


S we write this, the American 
League pennant race is hotter than 
the Sahara Desert in July. Four teams 
— New York, St. Louis, Detrait and 
Boston — are scrambling for the flag. 
And who will win it is anybody's guess. 
For a while back in August, the St. 
Louis Browns looked like a shoo-in. 
They had a seven-game lead and were 
going strong. Everybody (but New 
York, Detroit and Boston) was happy 
about it, too. For the Browns are the 
only team in either league who have 
never won a pennant. 

How they managed to stay in first 
place, nobody knew. They had poor hit- 
ting, poor fielding and run-of-the-mine 
pitching. But there they were — sitting 
on top of the world. 

They'd probably still be sitting there 
if they hadn’t come East for a last road 
trip. On this fateful tour, everything 
went black for the Browns. The east- 
ern clubs hit ‘em with everything but 
the bases. By the time the Brownies 
staggered home, they weré no longer in 
first place. The race was a wide-open 
affair again, with four. teams clustered 
closer than a bunch‘of bananas. 

If pitching will win, the Detroit 
Tigers should take it. They have the 
two greatest pitchers in the league in 
Dizzy Trout and Hal Newhouser, both 
of whom have won 25 games, and two 
of the heaviest sluggers in Rudy York 
and Dick Wakefield. 

The Boston Red Sox own three of 
the league’s leading hitters. But they 
have no pitching. And that’s what 
counts in the stretch. The Yankees, who 
are gunning for their fourth straight 
pennant, are going like a house afire. 
But they finish the season on the road. 
And so far. they have played terrible 
ball off the home lot. That doesn’t mean 
they can’t win®the pennant. But the 
odds are against them. 

One thing you can be certain of: The 
winner will go into the world’s series 
a heavy underdog. Over in the National 
League, the St. Louis Cardinals have 
made a joke of the pennant race. In fact, 
it hasnt been a race at all. 

The 1944 pennant is the third straight 
for the Cards—the first National 
League team to turn the trick in 20 
years. The New York Giants won four 
straight flags from 1921-24, a major 
league record shared by the Yankees 
(1936-39). — HERMAN MasIN 





Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 





$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.50 

SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY $1.00 

DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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WIN A 
SYNCHRONIZED 


SPEED FLASH 
AWARD! 


$25.00 Ist Prize; $15.00 2nd 
‘Prize; $10.00 3rd Prize; and 
10 prizes of $2.50 each for 


pictures taken with a syn- 
echronized flash. 


Winners whose pictures are 
taken with a Kalart Syn- 
chronized SPEED FLASH will 
receive double prize money. 


Focus and Flash with KALART 
— and good luck to all. 


KALART 


Dept. 910, Stamford, Conn. 























Ist PRIZE —*SO 
' 2nd PRIZE —*25 
34 PRIZE - *15 


5 Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


The quickest way to get a start in 
aft is to get your mame before the 
art world as the winner of an 
important award. And that is the 
“priceless prize” offered by the 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
for Oils. Year after year, it has 
enabled boys and girls to make 
their names and talents nationally 
known. It now offers you that 
opportunity, Take advantage of it 
today—and start a painting that 
may be your start in art! 


2 
Speaking of names, one of the 
most important things to profes- 
sional artists is the name on the 
materials they buy. And the name 
mést artists rely on, for the qual- 
ity that is essential to good work, 
is Grumbacher. Use Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested” Oil Colors, Brushes 
and Canvas Panel No. 634—the 
ingredients of a good painting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


, Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





For Everyone al The Outstanding 











LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


} Soa te. 
J gh Little Rock, Ark. 


Bi FREE CATALOG “4% 











PHILATOPIC MONTHLY 
Profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp EF 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB, 





OUR COVER PICTURE 


“Clear for Action,” the painting on 
our front cover, is by Georges Schreiber, 
well-known American artist and illus, 
trator of Belgian birth. It depicts a 
scene from the deck of the U. S. sub- 


marine Dorado and was painted by Mr. |, 


Schreiber on a cruise made shortly be- 
fore the Dorado was lost in action with 
all its crew. Cut above shows Mr. 
Schreiber (right) with Thomas Hart 
Benton (left), another famous artist also 
commissioned to paint scenes of naval 
action, along with Lt. Commander 
Earle Schneider, former commander of 
the Dorado. Both painting and photo- 
graph are used by courtesy of What's 
New, published by Abbott Laborator- 
ies, North Chicago, Illinois, in which 
they originally appeared. 


Nature Study 


A young. college athlete got a job on 
a Montana ranch herding sheep. Spurn- 
ing the use of a horse, because he was 
a cross-country runner, he got his in- 
structions from the foreman and went 
to work. 

Late in the evening the student 
showed up at the ranch house all tuck- 
ered out. The boss asked him how he 
got along. 

“I got along fine with the sheep, but 
those darned lambs sure led me a merry 
chase,” the youth answered. 

“Lambs!” the foreman retorted. “We 
haven’t any lambs at this season of the 
year.” 

Following a long argument, they 
drove out to the corral. 

“Now show me those lambs!” chal- 
lenged the rancher. 

“Right, over there in the corner near 
that strawstack. There’s half a dozen of 
them,” was the rejoinder. 

Looking in the direction indicated, 
the foreman beheid a group of jack rab- 
bits among the sheep. 


Rotarian 


BUY MORE WAR STAMPS 





for smoother, 
strokes atany SPC 
fan-slit. marking tips. 
style D’ oval points for the : 
Romans and the C-6 tip Tor 
fine or flourished strokes I) 
Hand tem tips to eo] 
give longer Service: fax 
5 styles,8 Sizes, 
Aesquare , Beround, 
C-flat ‘ D- oval, 
FB hinged, 
ick and ©8SY 
to clean. <a 


The ink is distributed 
between 3 reservoirs 
< | 


HUNT SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


THE HUNT PEN COMPANY OF- 

FERS A SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD 

OF $10, FOR ALL PRIZE-WINNING 

ENTRIES DONE WITH A HUNT ARTIST 

PEN OR SPEEDBALL PEN IN CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS 4, 5, 6 AND 19 


Beane, ©7254 | 
f 
wale wie tre iG ~ oe 


you can do it easier with a Speedball 
Use the tools Choose. 


f HUNT PEN Co. 


CAMDEN N.J 
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Flashed with G-E No. 5 by Sam Falk, New York TIMES, and a 
prize winner in the annual New York Press Photographers Exhibit 


What’s ahead in picture-taking with flash? Better pictures 
for you—with G-E Midgets! Snaps that are full of life, shots 
in color, shots any time, anywhere. 


Today’s essential users give the tip-off for postwar; press’ 
photographers on 4 out of 5 big-city- 
newspapers now use Midgets; while 
the Signal Corps designed its two 
new combat cameras for Midgets. 


You'll like their handy walnut-size; 
one pocket holds enough for a 
roll of pictures. And there’s a G-E 
Midget for every need .;: 
black-and-white, color or 
focal-plane. Today most 

G-E Midget go to wartime 

users; tomorrow, they'll be 

yours for better pictures. 

BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


G‘E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @BELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The Worid Today’ news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 


tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 


* 

MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 

KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 

JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 

G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice Presiden? and 
Director of Adv 

R. D. MATHEWSON, Circulation Manager (on 
leave) 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertisirig to SCHOLASTIC, 220 Eas? 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*Justice for War Criminals ———_____ 
*Germany After V-Day: Zones of Allied 
Occupation 
*When Will the Boys Come Home? 
“Bureaucracy: Is Red Tape Necessary? by 
Henry Steele Commager —————___ 
*International Manners, by Creighton J. 
Hill 
*Who’s Who 
*We Challenge You (Quiz) 
Pan-Americana 
Senior Scholastic’s News in Review 
The Telephone and Telegraph Industry, by 
Karl E. Ettinger 1 
Builders of America: Marquis de Lafayette 
**The Good Governor of Papua, by Philip 
Harkins 1 
**Don’t Miss Anything, by Carl Carmer—— 
**To a Butterfly, by James Boyd 
**As Popular as Pin-Up Girls, by Frank S$. 
Adams nm 
**Goal for the Year: Effective Writing, by 
Agnes N. Bass 22 
**The Round Table 
**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz) ———____ 
Otherwise You're a Gone Goose, by Harry 
Brown 25 
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~ Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head 
Sports, by Herman Masin 
Our Cover Picture 





Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do not 
appear in English Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 
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SEVENTEEN—the exciting new Magazine— 
tells you what you want to know about 
the things in which you're interested. 





If you cannot buy a copy of SEVENTEEN at your newsstand, use 
this coupon— 

SEVENTEEN, Circulation Dept..C, 
400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Curren at SEVER » for which please cond enon enpy of dhe 


current 





Namé.... 


City 











Seventeen 2 





CURVE OF PURSUIT—Ninth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


ESTIMATE 


Es, knocking an enemy fighter plane 
h of the sky is a lot easier if you've 
done some duck shooting. You've got to 
lead your target . . . But let’s begin at 
the beginning . . . You're the pilot of a 
P-47—a “Thunderbolt.” 


Suddenly, as you emerge from a cloud, 
you spot a lone Messerschmitt looking 
for a fight. “Curve of pursuit” runs 
through your mind—you've got to get 
your ship into a position that will enable 
your firepower to connect—not just once 
but for a full, fatal burst. 


“Curve of Pursuit” 


First you take care to estimate his 
speed and direction. Fine. Next you 
approach from the rear at an angle 
that leads your target and maintains 


“ 


\ 
‘DEVASTATE 


that lead. In your curve of pursuit you 
watch your target carefully as you 
move in. Now yot can concentrate your 
fire on a point from which there’s no 
escaping! You push a little red button. 


Your fifty caliber machine guns an- 
swer with a roar—a hit—scores of them 
with the impact of a ten-ton truck. The 
Messerschmitt is a dead duck! 

And, if it weren't plain foolhardy 
you'd do a Victory Roll as you come in 
on your own airstrip! 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re-. 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation . . . giving our aircraft new 
speed and range, and a great tactical 
advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and 
run-in purposés, than any other 
brand. 

And now, each day, Shell pro- 
duces more than enough to fue! a— 
bombing mission of 2,400 planes 
from England over Germany. ; 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Macmillan is bringing out qa new 
series of seven literature anthologies. 
The editors have aimed to bring to- 
gether in these volumes material of “lit 
erary merit . . . related to other sec- 
ondary school “ subjects and to the art 
of living in today’s world.” They have 
tried, too, to make them adaptable for 
use in varied curricula. In Types of Lit- 
erature ($2.40), edited by E. A, Cross 
and Neal M. Cross, you will find not 
only Dickens, Kipling, and Browning, 
but Albert Guerard, Paul Gallico, Rob- 
ert Nathan, and Archibald MacLeish. 
Heritage of American Literature 
($2.60) edited by E. A. Cross, Grace 
A. Benscoter, and William A. Meacham, 
surveys our literature in chronological 
reverse, starting with the contemporary 
and working back to the early 1800s. 
There are sections, too, on magazines, 


folk literature, national literature, the ‘ 


story of our literary growth to date, and 
a companion survey of the growth of 
the nation. Maud and Miska Petersham 
have illustrated these anthologies. 

+ 


The Secondary Education Board has 
issued a Senior Booklist and a Junior 
Booklist of recent books selected by a 
committee made up of experienced 
teachers who know what students like 
0 read. The lists are annotated, and 
publisher, publication date, length, 
price, and grade level are given for 
each book. In the senior list the Dewey 
Decimal library number is also given. 
he junior list includes a section for 


. (Copies obtain- 
able from the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton, Mass. Prices ranging 
from 18¢ for a single copy of the senior 
ist to 10c a copy in quantities of 100 or 

ore of the junior list.) 
am 


The National Geographic Society will 
sue the first of the Geographic School 


les, in- 

commodities, and scientific 
evelopments of popular interest in the 
hews. They appear weekly for 30 
eeks. Each contains five brief factual 


ts and librarians for 25c for 30 copies, 
) cover postage. (National Geographic 
iety, Washington, D: C.) 


. 
The Clearing House (207 Fourth 


ve., N. Y. 3, N. ¥.) announces that its 


October number will be a 25th Anni- 
versary Issue. Regular departments will 
be omitted, and size increased by 24 
pages. The issue includes 18 of the 
finest articles appearing in the journal 
for the last eight years, selected by poll- 
ing editors and subscribers to find those 
most interesting and useful. It is re- 
printed also as a paper-bound profes- 
sional book available to non-subscribers 
for 75¢ a copy. 


Resource Units on Problems in Amer- 
ican Life, prepared by eminent subject 
matter authorities working with skilled 
teachers, are issued by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. These are treasure 
houses of authoritative, up-to-date re- 
search findings and suggested teaching 
methods offered as time savers for you. 

Three new ones bring the total avail- 
able to twenty-one. No. 19, The Ameri- 
can Standard of Living, Earning and 
Spending Our Money, by Faith Wil- 
liams and Mary P. Keohane; No. 20, 
The American Way of Business, The 
Role of Government in a System of 
Free Enterprise, by Oscar Lange, Abba 
P. Lerner, and A. W. Troelstrup; No. 
21, Urban and Rural Living, Planning 
Post-War Ways of Life for American 
Youth. (Price, 30c a copy; teachers 
manual, 10c a copy, free with order of 
four or more units. Order from Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.) 

- 

Citizens for a New World, edited by 
Erling M. Hunt, has just been published 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It deals with problems of in- 
ternational relations and of the peace. 
Each chapter is written by an out- 
standing authority in his field. A special 
chapter is devoted to teaching interna- 
tional relations in the secondary school, 
with detailed outlines of suggested 
units of study and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy. This is a valuable book for all 
teachers concerned with teaching inter- 
national relations and issues of the post- 
war world. (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., $2.00.) 

. 


You can obtain without charge A 
Catalogue of Selected Educational Re- 
cordings, an annotated list of record- 
ings of great variety which can be 
bought from the Recordings Division, 
New York University Film Library, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Prices of records range from as little as 
$1 for John Barrymore's reading of ex- 


‘cerpts from Hamlet's soliloquy, to $50.00 
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November 7 is Almost 
im the Ballot Box! 


THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE 


To Give Your Pupils 
Background Information 
on the BIGGEST National 
Question-Mark of the Year! 


AMERICA VOTES 
*1944% 


. . is SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES _ non- par- 
tisan, unbiased handbook 
of the 1944 presidential 
election, particularly pre- 
pared for America’s fu 
ture voters. 


Magazine size, this 32-page 
booklet in two colors con- 
tains attractively prepared 
text material, charts and 
maps of past elections, photo- 
gra political cartoons, and 
vita chapters analyzing party 
platforms plank by plank, 

a discussion of the issues 

‘ore today’s voters! 


ONLY 10c 


@ copy in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more. 


Single copies are 
25¢ each. 


Only limited copies 
available—No ad- 
The National C ti diti 1 printing. 
Biographies of Candidates 
Party Platforms Compared 
The Major Issues of 1944 
History of the Parties 
Election Scorecard 
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Use Coupon 
Below 
Today! 


GPSS OWOOOOOOOOeea- 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE 10-2-44 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 
Please send me copies of AMERICA 
VOTES—1944, a non-partisan handbook of the 
1944 presidential electon. 


| enclose $ 











C) Bill the Schoo! Board 
Name 
School 
Address 
City 











P. O. Zone No. State 


Help Your Students Assume 
Their Responsibilities as Future Citizens. 


Fe a ee ee a ee ee ed 
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YOU CAN 


WIN 


A 
$12.00 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW YOU USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


To discover practical and effective teaching 
methods for using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in the classroom, we announce the competition open 
to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms. 


It’s a simple competition—just follow the rules 
listed below—and write a letter on how you use the 
magazines in your own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 
contest and the prize winning letters will be pub- 
lished in Teacher’s Edition. 


Each prize-winning letter published will be awarded: 
A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW I USE 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


Add new books like these to 
your — F . EE! 


These $12.00 memberships to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 


1 premium book 
4 regular monthly selections 
2 dividend books 


Totalling 7 new aot for your personal 


ub = selec- 
tions at one time. 





FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


1. Your letter should contain a brief description 
of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
—ranging from 300 to 1000 words. 


2. Your letter should include an account of 
your basic procedure with the SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE or edition you use, i.e., the time 
devoted to it, how assignments are made, 
methods of study, relations of magazine work 
to regular course, use of lesson plans, quizzes, 
etc. In addition, it is highly desirable to de- 
scribe any special devices or activities used, 
such as committee work, student conducted reci- 
tations, special library or outside research, scrap 
books, dramatizations, hand work, filing and 
indexing systems, games and contests, panel 
discussions, trips or surveys stimulated by 
magazines, exhibitions, bulletin boards, etc. 





3. Supplementary materials illustrating methods 
described such as drawings, charts, etc. will 
be welcomed but are not required. 


4. It is desirable to describe special activities 
such as committee work, _ scrapbooks, outside 
research, tions, etc. stimu- 
lated or based on the use of the magazine. 

5. Prize winning letters will be printed in the 
Teacher's Edition. SCHOLASTIC P MAGAZINES 
reserve the right to publish them in 
collected form. 

6. The competition is open to all teacher-sub- 
scribers using 10 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC and a $12.00 membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will be awarded for each 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition. 














SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY .. 


. The first group of prizes will be awarded in October, 1944. 
You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes . 


. and your letter may 


help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques. 
Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC “ 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





for 16 records with text for a complete 
course in American Speech prepared 
by Prof. W. Cabell Greet. Some record. 
ings may be rented for a nominal fee, 
Many good ones for social studies, sci- 
ence and music classes. 

Write to the film library also for in- 
formation on 16mm. films related to 
subjects listed in this catalogue. 

For coordinated programs using pam- 
phlets, radio transcripts, recordings, 
and films, write to New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


The Negro in America, a thirty-two 
page pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
summarizes the major findings of the 
authoritative Carnegie Foundation 
study, An American Dilemma, by Gun- 
nar Myrdal, internationally known Swe- 
dish social economist. Dr. Myrdal found 
astonishing ignorance of the Negro 
among white populations in both the 
North and the South. He suggests that 
ignorance may partly explain the gap 
between our belief in equality and 
democracy and our unequal treatment 
of members of the black race. This 
pamphlet can give us significant facts. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 95, 10c, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Socia! Studies Meeting 
Social studies teachers should reserve 


November 23-35 for the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Outstanding speakers will offer 
every teacher a topic closely allied 
with his or her interest and with the 
problems and issues facing all social 
studies teachers as we return to an era 
of peace. A meeting for the purpose of 
clarifying our objectives and methods of 
attaining them is urgently needed. No 
other area carries as much responsi- 
bility for aiding in the formation of 4 
lasting peace as does the social studies. 
Further details regarding this meeting 
may be obtained from Merrell F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ©. 
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